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Which will triumph ?— He whose causk 
Binds the Truth and Right in one ; 
Though these seem awhile to pause, 
Yet by them the Race is won. 



WHICH WILL TRIUMPH? 



CHAPTER I. 



" Silent or speaking, evermore 
I love that changeful face." 

S. M. ECKLET. 



We see an open casement — we mark the moon- 
light glancing athwart that casement, and we 
hear a sigh I Who has not heard of, or perchance 
— oh, conscious reader 1 — been guilty of, one of 
these so-called follies ? 
Here some strong-minded reader catches up a 
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4 WHICH WILL TRIUMPH ? 

her daughter's worldly interests. She was wise, 
too. She did not tell this same daughter of her 
plans on her behalf. Mabel had inherited her 
father's nature — ^proud and sensitive — and Mrs. 
Clive knew that she would rather have earned 
her daily bread as a governess, than have har- 
boured a mercenary feeling. 
' The young girl, unsuspecting, and willing to do 
her mother's last behest, prepared to devote her- 
self to her uncle. If her mother knew, she did 
not, that there was a nearer claimant to Ralph 
Trevor's bounty than herself. She had, indeed, 
heard misty accounts of some cousin or other, but 
occupied hitherto with her studies, she had not 
taken much heed one way or the other. That 
sort of enlightenment had been studiously kept 
from her, and being passionately devoted to study, 
her mind did not run upon gossip of any kind, 
after the manner and custom of idle young 
ladies. 
^ She found her daily task aharder one at present, 
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than when she was comparatively in the school- 
room. Her uncle was peevish and irritable. As 
much as laid in his selfish nature, he liked his niece 
— we will not profane the sacred name by calling it 
love. He was tyrannical to a degree, and this, 
added to dyspepsia and gout, did not tend to keep 
him in a perfect good temper all the days of his 
life. 

In the first place, he would hardly allow Mabel 
a moment to herself. She dared not be absent 
long at any time, for the old man was fall of 
requirements, and no one but his niece could 
suffice to wait upon him. 

She was young— only nineteen — and felt thei 
restraint keenly. The worst of all was the daily 
walk, when he was not laid up with gout. Any^ 
thing was preferable to that, in Mabel's opinion. 
Up and down, up and down, underneath the 
verandah on the sunny side of the house, until 
Mabel knew every diamond-shaped stone by heart, 
cracks and all I This might prove in time a good 
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ordeal for so prond and restless a spirit as hers ; 
nathless, it was all the same to Ralph Trevor, one 
way or the other. He never consulted aught but 
his own pleasure and convenience. He did not 
enquire into the yearnings of a young girl's soul, 
not he ! He had none himself, and so laid down 
the law, that no one else need have any such non- 
sense about them. 

I think that involuntary sigh of Mabel's needs 
no further excuse to absolve her from being a 
sentimental young lady. Sentiment is one thing, 
but sentimentalism is another. Bemember, Mabel 
was only nineteen, and fall of all the nameless 
and unmoulded yearnings of a high-strung tem- 
perament. Her present position was more of a 
trial to her than it would have been to a calmer 
spirit. 

She had now to take her meed of earthly trial — 
to learn to hold that proud and restless heart with 
bit and bridle, lest it should break all bounds, 
and carry her away from her duty. 
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Her mother had ever been kind and loving to 
her, yet there had been little sympathy — that 
secret chord so subtle in its links. 

Thus the young girl had kept much to herself, 
all longings and aspirations. This is sometimes 
dangerous in its effects upon a character. Wo 
shall see how it proved in Mabel's case. Mrs. 
Clive had been a busy, bustling kind of woman, 
and, like her brother Balph, she was inclined to 
check all of what she considered to be unneces- 
sary demonstrations of feeling. 

There was not a tinge of romance in such a 
character. 

No one would wish a woman to be foolishly 
romantic, but without romance of the rigU kind, 
no character can be a perfect one. 

Oh I beware, mothers and guardians, that you 
do not, in wishing to conform some things to 
your own ideas, check the seed bursting into 
growth for the gardens of light. When the young 
plant is cut and pruned into some world-received 
shape — ^is that all your duty ? 
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In so"^ doing, you but stunt — and in some cases 
crush— the luxuriant growth of the soul-plant, 
and check the proper expansion of all its 
branches. 

Prune away the dead branch if you will, but 
leave the young and pure shoots to stretch out 
their arms towards the light of Heaven. The 
budding rose must have the full benefit of sun and 
air, for if it be shut up in a dark and noisome 
atmosphere, it will contort itself in vain attempts 
to reach out to the least ray of light, or it will 
wither and die. In either case the bud will never 
reach to full perfection, but will drop ere its 
petals are opened. Thank God, the system of 
running in a narrow groove does not extend be- 
yond this world ! The bud that was not allowed 
to become matured in this life, shall, by God's 
mercy, open out into full perfection under the 
vivifying rays of the Sun of Paradise. 

So it fell out, that Mabel's spirit chafed under 
its every-day load. She was so young ! 

It was a very different thing in her mother's 
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lifetime, to read to her uncle occasionally of an 
evening, to an every-day and all- day attendance 
upon him. Until now, she had really seen but 
little of him, for her mind was inclined for study, 
and it was a pleasure to her to be at her books. 

It is time to glance at her as she sat by the 
open casement of her pleasant chamber, and gave 
the sigh that has seemed to need so much 
apology. 

The picture was a pretty one. 

She sat, leaning her head upon her hand, with 
downcast eyes, whose long dark lashes swept a 
cheek that could pale or flush as occasion required, 
and with Mabel that was not seldom. Every 
emotion, as soon as felt, played upon those mobile 
lineaments. And this was often a cause of ex- 
,treme vexation to the young lady herself. She 
liated so to show every slight feeling ! 

The face might have been a thought too proud 
for some to call it beautiful. There was a haughti- 
ness about the corners of the mouth that one would 
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hardly care to call forth. Nevertheless, that 
mouth could smfle, too, Tvith such a winning smile. 

That haughtiness will mend with the chasten- 
ing hand of time. The '^ purple light of love" 
has not yet dyed the dark blue eyes, so to render 
them more softly tender. No love-caressing hand 
has been laid upon the dark tresses that now, 
loosened from their imprisoning pins, fell in 
luxuriant masses about her shoulders. 

Wait until her soul has found a kindred one to 
meet and mingle with it, and then the face will 
grow less haughty, the eyes more soft, the ex- 
pression more intense. 

The world had already deemed the future 
heiress hard to please. Suitors for her hand had 
offered themselves, through her uncle, but all as 
yet had been refused. The said offers had scarcely 
been submitted to her, but the answer would have 
been the same. Balph Trevor had his own plans 
for the future of Mabel, and, moreover, was 
secretly determined to bring them about. 
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The room in which the young girl was thus 
meditating, was well sized and tastefully fur- 
nished, showing proofs of the fair occupant's 
mind. 

There was a table between the two front win- 
dows, filled with all the necessary appurtenances 
for study. Poor Mabel did not find much time 
now for that — another cause for a sigh ! 

The bed stood on one side, shaded by fair white 
curtains, water-colour sketches of her own graced 
the walls, and books filled the shelves. Altogether 
the room was made to look like a little boudoir* 

From the view within we will turn to that 
without. A far-stretching lawn lay in front, 
studded with immense trees of various kinds. 

Mabel's favourite was the graceful American 
oak, whose leaves turned to such a glorious hue 
in Autumn. 

In the distance glittered a piece of water, on 
which were small islands, cohered with thick 
undergrowth. 
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In these secure retreats the various water-fowl 
built their nests, and reared their broods. Upon 
the placid lake floated two graceful swans, and a 
light bridge spanned one arm, and led to a larger 
sized island. 

But all this was only seen in the distance from 
Mabel's window. 

Trevor Court was situated near the small village 
of Loughton, and its master was well known as 
the crustiest signor for miles around. 

So he was courted accordingly, and, as is gener- 
ally the case, he managed to make everyone fly 
before him ! He commanded far more attention 
in one day than the most amiable of human be- 
ings could have boasted of in ten years. 

It is always so. The amiable ones of society are 
put upon, and taken advantage of, on all hands. 
They generally carry other people's burthens in 
addition to their own, while the cross and tyran- 
nical contrive, by dint of a course of bullying, to 
get everything their own way, and half the time 
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they consider themselves to be ill-used into the 
bargain ! 

Ealph Trevor was no exception to this rule, and 
what with the addition of gout and dyspepsia, he 
was pretty well known and dreaded in the parish 
of Loughton. 

People could not determine which were the 
worst — the gouty or the dyspeptic days. 

The Rector preferred the latter, for he affirmed 
that the Patron of his living was then more apt to 
be found in a species of sullen gloom ; whereas, on 
tbe gouty days, he was decidedly violent. The 
disease would give him a sharp twinge now and 
then, and woe betide his visitors I 

However, ^'what is one man's meat is another 
man's poison," and the farmer preferred the 
gouty days. He had then an excuse to shut up 
the business books, and depart in hot haste, 
which would hardly have been seemly or charit- 
able in the Eev. John Fellowes. 

Moreover, there were other larger livings in 
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the Trevor gift That spoke volumes for the good 
Rector's patience under injuries. 

Which ever way, it was nearly certain to be 
" out of the frying-pan into the fire/' As Mr. 
Trevor was not over fond of the " cloth," poor 
Mr. Fellowes was usually made the scape-goat 
for every misdemeanour in the parish. K the 
curate went away to a living, Mr. Fellowes was 
blamed for it. If the people fell sick, he was the 
reputed cause. If the crops failed, old Mr. Trevor 
swore it was the Bector's fault, and so on with 
everything else that happened in the parish. 

The Doctor was borne with, and railed at 
by the old man, but, being of a jovial disposition, 
he only snapped his fingers at Ralph Trevor, and 
threatened to leave him in the lurch. 

As he happened to be the only Esculapius for 
miles around, the gouty patient invariably had to 
capitulate. 

Dr. Carter — cunning man — ^knew this perfectly 
well, and, I fear me, he sometimes took a mean 
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advantage of that knowledge, at the expense of 
the patient of Trevor Court. 

One really privileged outsider there was — and 
only one. That was a certain Mark Landor. How 
the yonng barrister had obtained such a firm foot- 
ing in Balph Trevor's favour, was best known 
to himself. No one else attempted to explain 
the circumstance, but there it was. He was a 
far more priviliged visitor than suited Mabel 
Clive. She had remembered, from her youth up, 
having had this barrister set up before her as a 
model of perfection. 

And she did not see it I Perhaps it was the 
privileged " opposition" of woman on her part. 

Mark was Balph's right hand man^ and was 
called for upon every occasion. The old man al- 
most swore by the young one, but in doing so 
had failed entirely to impress a due sense of his 
many perfections upon the wilful Mabel. 

What her uncle saw in the lawyer to rave about, 
was a matter of wonder to her. He was clever 
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and long-headed certainly, but there was a small 
meanness about his character that Mabel could 
not brook. She was for ever clashing against it. 

Perchance Ealph Trevor found his temper con- 
genial, for it was certainly none of the best. 
There was an unseen spring in the old man's 
selfish heart that responded to his touch. 

He had obtained a very firm footing at Trevor 
Court It is not diflScult to guess at his reason 
for doing so. He meant to keep it too, by hook 
or by crook. What innumerable dirt pies he had 
to eat in consequence ! 

But there are those who do not care how low 
they stoop, so long as the desired end is gained. 
And of such mean, despicable characters was 
Mark. He was handsome — there was no denying 
that — but of such a handsomeness as few would 
care to belong to them. He was demoniacally 
so. There was a '* laughing devil in the sneer" 
which he gave out from under his long fair mous- 
tache, that always gave Mabel a desire to fly from 
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the room in disgust. Above, all, there was a pe- 
culiar feeling of repulsion that she felt towards 
him. She could not analyse it, she only knew 
it was there. 

Who can define the secret of the subtle attraction 
or repulsion one feels towards diflferent people ? 

The more delicate and sensitive the nature, the 
more this is felt 

Mark either could not, or would not, see the 
effect of his presence upon Mabel Olive. His 
innate vanity saved him that mortification. He 
did not suppose that he could be displeasing to 
oue of the fair sex. 

There was a reason for this. He had mixed 
but little in ladies' society, and so had not under- 
gone the snubbing he deserved at their hands. 

I say deserved, because he was in the habit of 
making extremely rude speeches, under the de- 
lusion that his good looks would make up for it 

Ralph Trevor evidently enjoyed these un-man- 
nerly exhibitions of temper, but Mabel was apt 
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to fire np, if the subject was worth it. And 
sometimes she felt provoked with herself for con- 
descending to answer him at all. Bnt then, she 
was young and generous, and hated everything 
that bordered on meanness. His observations 
generally clashed with her opinions. Certes, it 
was not very surprising, and, if he could only 
have perceived it, he was just going the wrong 
way to gain her favour. 

It is wonderful how blind some people are to 
their own imperfections. It is highly probable 
that Mark Landor — although he outwardly nega* 
tived the fact— considered himself to be extremely 
agreeable to Mabel. 

The only condition under which that young 
lady hailed the lawyer's arrival, was the prospect 
of a little free time to herself, during his visits to 
her uncle. She certainly looked upon him as a 
convenient scape-goat in that way, although even 
then — I doubt not — she would sooner have dis- 
pensed with his presence.. The sneer that curled 
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up the left comer of his mouth was a continual 
abomination to her, and became more so every 
day. Mr. Trevor only seemed to enjoy his visits 
in proportion as he was more disagreeable to 
Mabel. At least, she fancied so. Perhaps she 
was mistaken, and apt to think hardly of every- 
thing connected with the lawyer. One thing was 
certain, that, whatever plans were on foot as re- 
garded Mark Landor, they were likely to be 
frustrated. 

Mabel Clive was possessed of a will of her own. 

Her uncle had already learnt that, and was 
determined to subdue it to himself. 
. Will he succeed ? 

He thinks so. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



' Ah, yet we cannot be kind to each other here for an honr ; 
We whisper, and hint, and chuckle, and grin, at a brother'a 

shame. 
However we brave it out, we men are a little breed." 

Tennyson. 



*^ Mabel, do you see Mark coming?" Mr. 
Trevor sat nursing his gouty foot, as he asked a 
question rather too well known to his niece for her 
pleasure. She rose and went to the window. 

"Mr. Landor is not in sight yet" There was 
an unmistakeable emphasis laid on the surname. 

" Why can't you call him Mark at once, instead 
of that confounded ceremonious way of yours ?'' 
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^^I do not know Mr. Landor suflEiciently well, 
uncle, as I have often told you before." 

" Stuff and nonsense I when he knows you ever 
since you were a child." Mabel looked as though 
she hardly appreciated the honour. " But it is 
all of a piece ! You always manage to be out 
when he comes." 

" I do not like to leave you alone too often, 
uncle, and so I am glad to take advantage of his 
visits to walk a little." 

** Well, he complains of it, so you need not 
always be wanting to go and walk." 

Her only pleasure ! And he actually wanted 
to circumscribe that I Bhe was so glad to snatch 
an hour for communion with the birds, and 
flowers, and bees — her best companions. 

" I really do not see what right Mr. Landor 
has over my actions, Uncle Ralph," replied the 
young girl, rat her haughtily. 

^* Well / do, then, and that's enough. Ugh I 
confound it!" A sharp twinge had reminded 
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him of his goaty foot, and the old man's £suse was 
contorted with mingled pain and irritability, 

Mabel made no reply, but her foot tapped the 
oaken floor with ill-concealed impatience at her 
nncle's words. He was too immediately occupied 
with pain to renew his complaints for the mo- 
ment. There he sat^ the picture of discontent, 
propped up by pillows. Standing up, he would 
be of average height, and there were no remains 
of good looks in his now wrinkled face. All 
that had loQg ago been obliterated by continual 
fits of bad temper. 

What a helper of Time's ravages that is I A 
habit of general irritabiliiy and discontent will 
age the holder of them tax more than Time, the 
leveller. It may not turn the hair white. Sorrow 
is more apt to do that But it will show its 
ravages in that index of the character — the face. 
It did so unmistakeably in that of Ilalph Trevor, 

We know there are often faults on two sides. 
Instead of bearing one another's burthens along. 
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life's roads^ recrimination is more often resorted 
to by others, and Christian patience left far be- 
hind. The most perfect character is that which 
has conquered its defects, and holds all passions 
in control, 

Dr. Carter had not scrupled to affirm that 
the half of Ealph Trevor's ailments was the 
result of ill temper. His enemy, the gout, T^as 
invariably brought on by a fit of passion, and 
that in turn re-acted upon his temper. 

'* There ! I hear voices in the avenue," ex- 
claimed Mr. Trevor. " You'd much better remain 
at the window, instead of jumping up every 
minute. What are you afraid of?" 

"I have no idea of being supposed to be 
watching for Mr. Lander's apearance," and Mabel 
went again to the window. " He is quite con- 
ceited enough to think so," she added in an 
undertone. 

« What's that? What's that?" said her uncle, 
sharply. 
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"Nothing, uncle I Hctg comes Mr. Martin, 
the farmer. It was he talking to the gardener." 
To tell the truth, Mabel was right glad of the 
interruption. She had expected nothing less, 
after her remark, than a lecture upon the many 
perfections of the despised Mark Landor. 

"What does he want? He always manages 
to come bothering me just at the wrong time. 
If ever I'm laid up with this confounded gout, 
it is the signal for Martin to come,'* 

He said this in a very querulous tone, and 
leaned back in his leathern arm chair, as if he 
were the most put-upon man in the world. 

Mabel could not repress a smile. She half 
guessed the farmer's reasons for these untimely 
visits, for they always ended in the same manner. 

" What are you laughing at, Mabel ? I wish 
you'd learn to smile when you are wanted to, in- 
stead of at some nonsense or other." 

The bright colour flew into the young girl's 
face. Aye, but she bit her lip to repress an 
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answer. She was learning the golden rule of 
silence in a hard school. She knew that thoughts 
are sometimes better left unspoken, even though 
there may seem to be sufficient provocation for an 
explanation or an exculpation. 

Mabel would not let it be said of her that a 
woman must have the last word. And no woman 
ought ever to say aught to give rise to such an 
accusation. Half the time the subject of dispute 
is not worth wasting breath upon, Far be it from 
me to say that the cause of right should not be 
striven for, but often more harm than good is 
done by an injudicious war of words. 

In walked Mr. Martin, a fat, burly farmer, who 
looked as if he could have taken up the gouty 
invalid, chair and all, as far as muscular strength 
went. Nevertheless, such was that same invalid's 
power, that the stout yeoman was actually afraid 
of him. He showed it now in his half-doubting 
approach, but there was a sly twinkle in his blue eye 
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as he glanced at the swathed foot^ and pulled his 
forelock to the Lord of the Manor. If Balpli 
Trevor had not been Ralph Trevor, the owner of 
so many broad acres of farming land, I doubt 
whether the sturdy yeoman would have feared 
him I 

"Mornin', Mr. Trevor. Mornin', Miss.'* Ralph 
nodded crustily to this salutation. There was a 
silence, which the unlucky farmer had once more to 
break. "Ahem 1" — ^he put his hard brown hand up 
before his mouth, perchance to hide a smile as much 
as anything, and handed over a farm book for Mr. 
Trevor's perusal, taking care to retire again to a 
respectable distance. " I brought over this here 
book, sir, with the 'counts. This here warm 
weather is a doing of a mighty lot of harm to the 
cattle. I thought as how you'd wish me to see 
about gettin' of them a vetty's advice, sir." 

" A whxit /"' and Ralph's voice had a dangerous 
tone in it. 

" A vetty, sir, a vetty ;" and the farmer took 
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a careful survey of the distance between himself 
and the door. 

'^ A veterinary surgeon," suggested Mabel to 
her uncle, with a smile. 

** Well, I know that well enough, only I wanted 
to make the fellow speak properly. You'd better 
go to school and learn to speak, that's what you'd 
better do, Mr. Martin." 

" Yes, sir," and he edged away a trifle further. 

^* Where on earth are you going ? Are you 
afraid of me?" 

" Oh I no sir, by no means." 

His movements gave the lie to his words, and 
again Mabel smiled. 

" Why, here are heavy bills already, without a 
thief of a doctor's to add to it," said Mr. 
Trevor. 

^' But, sir, the dun cow — " 

^^ Confound the dun cow, and don't bother me !" 
roared Mr. Trevor. '^ Oh 1" 

He had given a kick with his gouty toe in the 
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excitement of the moment, and a sharp twinge 
soon reminded him of his ailments. 

Mr. Martin coughed. 

*'And the sheep have got a touch of rot," 
pursued the farmer, following up his advantage. 

^' Throw them all into the pond, and yourself 
after them." 

*' Yes, sir ; thank'ee, sir," said Martin, again 
pulling his forelock. 

^'Do you mean to be impertinent to me, 
fellow?" 

'' Oh, no sir, by no means, but sir" — and his 
eye wandered to the door — " the best plough 
horse, sir, has got — " 

" The devil in him, like the farmer ; don't 
bother me, I say." 

" No, sir ; but, sir — " 

'' Don't ' but' me, I tell you— be off!" roared 
the old man, becoming infuriated. 

Martin saw plainly that the crisis was ap- 
proaching, and it was exactly what he wanted. 
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and had reckoned upon. Again he edged nearer 
the door, and stooped to pick up his hat, keeping 
the tail of his eye fixed upon the old man. 

Mabel observed the movement, and turned 
away to the window to hide a smile, 

" Well, sir, I thought as how it was my duty 
to tell you, that them there poachers — " 

** And you the biggest of them all. Take your 
book, and be off 1" roared Mr. Trevor, worked up 
to the uttermost pitch of his patience, which was 
nily and he spun the book at the farmer's head. 

That worthy dodged it cleverly, and, picking it 
up, beat a hasty retreat. 

Ealph fell back in his chair, uttering male- 
dictions upon him. 

The farmer grinned and chuckled, when he got 
safely out into the hall, and found the butler 
acting the same pantomime. His eyes and ears 
were not made for nothing, he said, and so he 
generally occupied his leisure hours at the library 
keyhole. 
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" Got out>ll safe, Martin ?" 

" In course I have. Trust me for that, John. 
Howsoever, 'twas not long a doing." 

The worthy Mr. Martin, Ralph Trevor's farmer, 
knew quite well what to be at, notwithstanding 
the seeming displeasure of his master. 

Ralph prided himself upon his cattle, and 
spared no expense upon them; but, out of a 
species of opposition, caused by gout, he had 
behaved as though he cared nothing about them 
or their ailments. So the dun cow had a doctor^ 
the sheep were cured, the plough horse was seen 
to, and at the monthly visit of the farmer, the 
bill was presented in due form. A gouty day 
was chosen, with, of course, the like result, and 
thus the farmer got over his visits quickly. 

Mark Landor was for the moment forgotten 
by Ralph, amid the excitement of this interview. 
But Mabel had seen him coming up the avenue, 
just as the farmer left the door, and she quietly 
slipped from the room. 
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A moment after, and the young man entered 
the library. He smiled grimly, as he saw that 
Mr. Trevor wasi alone. He had caught sight of 
a fair vision at the window as he came in, and 
missed it now. 

*' Good morning, Mr. Trevor. Ah I I see you 
are laid up to-day." 

" Laid up ? I should think I was ; and that 
nuisance, Martin, comes bothering me of course. 
My illness is always owing to other people.'* 
He ended in a querulous whine, poor injured man 
that he was 1 

" How are you, Mark ? " 

" I'm pretty well, thank you, sir. How's your 
niece ? I saw her at the window as I came up 
the avenue. I had better not come, if I drive 
her away." 

You might just as well hav« left that speech 
Blone, Mr. Mark Landor, knowing so well with 
whom you had to deal I It was without tact, to 
iftay the least of it But Mark was not the man 
to care, so long as he gained his point. 
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"Ohl she's gone, has she? I'll soon bring 
her back again." 

Mr. Trevor started forward to catch the bell- 
rope, but in so doing, he struck his foot. 

*^ Ugh 1 confound it. I wish this foot was oflF, 
Here, Mark, don't you see I want the bell rung ? '* 
he exclaimed, looking; up testily at his favourite. 

That individual only replied, 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Trevor ; I did not 
see," and meekly did as he was bid. 

** Tell Miss Olive that I require her presence 
immediately." 

To his astonishment, the butler replied, 

" She left the house a few minutes ago, sir." 

" Left the house ? " thundered Ralph. ^^Then 
call her." 

The butler vanished, but it was too late— Mabel 
had vanished also. 

She had not been long in donning her hat, for 
she had anticipated a recal. Off she flew, on 
the wings of the wind, up to the pond, and round 
over the little bridge to the island. 
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On the island was a natural arbour, among 
the foliage, and there Mabel loved to sit, listen- 
ing to the sweet summer sounds around her. 

It was not often that she had time for a run 
over the hills and dales, as she would have 
enjoyed, so she had made this her place of re- 
treat, being nearer home. She sorely wanted 
such a calm retreat, this young girl, full of so 
many unsatisfied cravings. Her high spirit 
longed for its liberty, like that of a bird who 
beats his wings against the bars of his cage. 
Sometimes she was almost frantic with the long- 
ing desire to escape from the close atmosphere of 
the one room, from the narrowing round of daily 
duties. 

Yet she felt that she must go through with 
it all, however much it cost her. 

Ralph Trevor had no one to take care of him 
but herself, and had she not promised that to 
her mother on her dying bed ? 

Such a promise must be kept, and kept, too, in 
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an honourable sense. She mnst be willing and 
cheerful, even under all irritating influences. It 
was hard I 

Mark Landor was the only fHend who had 
remained to the old man. He had gradually 
alienated them all by his ill-temper and harsh- 
ness, and Mabel had some misgivings upon the 
score of the lawyer's disinterested designs. 

This simple young girl so hated all meanness 
that she had to quell a spirit of resistance a dozen 
times a day. No wonder, then, she felt a need 
of some quiet retreat among the birds and flowers, 
which are invariably calmers to the restless spirit. 
She resisted Mark Landor's narrow-mindedness 
with all the might of her noble nature. 

Ah ! he might have learned a lesson of truth 
and beauty in that, but he only sneered, and con* 
victed her of hot-headed romantic nonsense. 

Mabel had hoped that, by the time she returned 
to the house, Mark would be gone, so she sat 
still, wrapped in her own meditations. 
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Delusive hope 1 she might have known Mark 
better, only that she thought he had not seen her 
at the window, and so could not guess his med- 
ling in her absence. 

John, the butler, had commissioned the old 
gardener to look for his young mistress. He, 
poor good-natured old soul, did not look very far, 
and was secretly glad not to find her near the 
house. 

" Puir bairn 1" he muttered, " 'tis gude for her 
to ha' a spell o' liberty noo and then." 

And forthwith returned to his flower borders, 
telling the butler with a clear conscience, that 
" Mistress Mabel" was not forthcoming. 

The butler carried word to the master, and the 
master fumed and swore anew. Mark thought he 
had better see about pacifying him by this time, 
seeing he had raised the wind. He had enough 
to do till within half an hour of luncheon. 

And Mabel? She sat among the trees and 
dreamed. Dreamed as young girls can dream, 
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when they are not trammelled with thoughts of 
dress and worldliness. Her dreams were vague, 
it is true, but they were noble. She hardly knew 
herself what they were about. Her aspirations 
had never been allowed full play; they had never 
been sympathized with, and it was a wonder they 
fvere so noble. 

She sat and looked at the stream beside her, 
dashing over the stones, and it seemed in unison 
with her own spirit. She felt herself fast floating 
away on its mimic billows into the unknown 
spirit land. 

Mabel wanted but some warm, loving touch 
upon her soul to make it burst into fall perfection 
of maturity. 

She looked enough like some sweet, pure, white 
rose-bud, waiting for the sun's golden rays to bid it 
bloom, as she sat there, her hands folded listlessly 
in her lap, and her eyes following each ripple and 
dash of the streamlet. 

Such dreams would be dangerous to be too long 
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indulged in by one who must go back and battle 
with self continually. 

With a start she suddenly recollected that the 
time must be slipping by, and, looking at her 
watch, she saw that it was within but a short 
time of luncheon. 

It was with a sigh that she acknowledged the 
fact. She would willingly have so dreamed for 
ever, sitting among the streams and flowers. 

On reaching the library, she found, to her 
annoyance, that the visitor had not departed. 
He did not look annoyed, however, and small 
blame to him. 

A cat may look at a king or queen, as the case 
may be, but it is doubtful whether royalty always 
approves of the green-eyed stare I 

Ralph was by this time in better humour, and 
merely remarked, 

" I suppose you did not know Mark had arrived, 
that you went out ? " 

Not for a moment would the young girl have 
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condescended to a white lie — ^that ingeniocuei and 
convenient scape-goat of the world. So deceit 
was pictured upon that countenance. 

" I saw Mr. Landor as he came up the avenae^ 
Uncle Ralph, and I thought it a good opportunity 
to go out." 

Mark looked at her, hardly knowing whether 
to take offence or no. He had expected a dif- 
ferent answer. He had no scruples about white 
lies, and, indeed, not many about black ones t 
He glanced back at Mr. Trevor, and saw a storm 
brewing. Should he fan the flame for spite, op 
leave it alone? He felt somewhat revengeftil 
after all. But no I a sudden compunction for his 
evil deeds seized him, and he turned the tide, and 
altered the wind's course. 

•* Oh I by the bye, Mr. Trevor, have you heard 
of your brother Edward's illness ? " 

And he lowered his tone to a whisper at the 
last words. 

** Illness? no! Why on earth don't you tell 
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me the news when you come in ! Not that I care, 
though!" 

The old man's wrath at Mabel's delinquencies 
was stayed for a season^ and she was respited. 
Thus relieved, she busied herself about the table. 

Strange to say, she felt no gratitude towards 
Mark for his timely interference. She knew that 
he would just as soon interfere on the other tack. 
Sbe detested his habit of meddling in her 
affairs, even though he might avert a storm from 
her. She would rather have faced it, and dis- 
pensed with the lawyer's presence. 

The conversation was continued in a low tone. 
Nevertheless, Mabel had caught the first sentence, 
afid her curiosity was aroused, especially as her 
uncle became much excited as he spoke. 

Dim recollections of having sometimes heard of 
another uncle, crossed her mind, but the subject 
had always been tabooed, and she was not the 
girl to ask people out of her own family for in- 
formation about people in it. 
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She had often marvelled at the avoidance of a 
subject^ which she deemed most natural not to 
avoid. They had so few relations, that she 
wondered at so near a one being as nought to 
them. 

Now the conversation waxed louder. 

" I tell you I won't have anything to do with 
his son, Mark Landor I " 

" Hush 1 hush I Mr. Trevor ; Miss Mabel is 
here 1 " 

" What the deuce do I care ? " 

*^ But — " and here Mark's tones again subsided 
to a whisper. 

Mabel heard no more. There was quite enough 
food for conjecture as it was, but her resolutioa 
was taken. She determined, on the first oppor- 
tunity, to ask her uncle about it. 

She took him his luncheon, and returned to 
the table. 

" Will you help yourself, Mr, Landor ? " 

He approached. 
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" Certainly, Miss Mabel, certainly." 

She turned haughtily towards him. 

" Miss Clive, if you please, Mr. Landor." 

Mark had overstepped the boundary. He 
coloured with mortification, and glanced towards 
Mr. Trevor, but he had not perceived this little 
bye-play. Mark bit his lips, and stammered out, 

" I — I beg your pardon, Miss Olive." 

There was a look in his cold eyes that boded 
revenge for the mortification he had undergone 
at her hands. 

As soon as luncheon was over, he took leave. 
He felt ill at ease, in spite of his assumed 
swagger. 

" Never mind," he hissed through his teeth, 
as he left the house, " Let him laugh who 
wins I " 

" Uncle Ealph ! " 

'^Well?" 

" Now that Mr. Landor has gone, will you tell 
me something about my other uncle ? " 
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The question was a bold one, but Mabel was 
no coward, morally, at all events. 

"What do you mean, girl? You have no 
other uncle. He is not worthy of the name." 

^* Why so, Uncle Ralph ? is he not your only 
brother?" 

*' Brother ? no I don't choose to call him so, or 
his son, my nephew. They're a bad lot, and you 
would do well to mind your own business, and 
not meddle with what does not concern you." 

" Surely an uncle or a cousin concerns me." 

^ Don't call them so before me, do you hear ? 
Just hold your tongue. Miss. Don't ever let 
me hear you speak on the subject again. Do you 
hear me ? do you hear ? " he repeated in a louder 
tone, as Mabel answered not a word. 

She could not trust herself to speak. She 
might have said more than Ralph Trevor would 
have approved. She gulped down her indigna- 
tion with a mighty effort now. 

*' Yes, uncle." 
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The two little words were proudly spoken 
though. 

Ralph sank back in his chair, and grumbled 
furiously to himself. 

The young girl glanced at him, but quickly 
turned away again. The sight of such an old 
man, with angry passions, so unconquered, was 
not an agreeable one. 

How long must she endure all this ? 
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CHAPTER IIL 



** "Kb better to be wronged, than wrong, 
To pity than to hate." 



S. M. ECKLST. 



There are some dispensations of Providence,, 
which, seemingly poor in the world's eyes, yet 
are richer far than some others which men deem 
so happy and fortunate. 

Edward Trevor lay dying in a humble lodging^ 
while his brother Ealph lived at Trevor Court, 
and was Lord of the Manor. 

The occupant of the humble lodging possessed 
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a peace of mind, which the Lord of the Manor 
did not. 

The one, with all his wealth and possessions, 
was discontented with life ; the other was happily 
passing away from earth, in possession of an un- 
fading joy. 

And who would have changed places ? Who 
would rather be Dives than Lazarus ? 

Certes, few. There may be some. Alas ! may 
they learn their fatal mistake, ere it be too late I 

A young man watched tenderly by the bedside 
of the dying man. At a glance, one could guess 
the relationship between thejn. The same broad 
brow and intellectual head, the same noble ex- 
pression. The difference was, that the young 
man's face bore not yet the same calm, serene 
expression as his father's. How should it ? — he 
was fuU of the fire of youth, not yet tempered by 
time. 

The father had passed through all his trials, 
and it troubled him not to die. 
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The son felt that the sands of life would soor 
be exhausted^ and the father would no longer 
exist, save in the blessed memory of all his 
virtues. And in that son's soul, his spirit would 
live, and water the seed sown for good in his 
heart. 

A night of anxious watching was passed, and, 
ere another sun set, Edward Trevor was no more. 

Not a word of reconciliation from his only 
brother, Ralph, came to that bedside, to heal past 
long years of estrangement. 

Bitterly Alexis Trevor thought of this, as he 
stood by his father's bedside, and mournfully 
gazed upon the face — beautiful even in death-^ 
of the best father that ever lived. At least,' the 
son thought so, for he had ever been kind, noble, 
and sympathetic to him. 

The face of the dead smiled peacefully in its 
eternal stillness; the glorified spirit had flowji 
away, far beyond all earthly discord and unrest. 

Bitterly Alexis thought of that uncle rolling 
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in wealth, while his father had almost starved at 
one period of his life. 

Edward Trevor had filled a diplomatic situa- 
tion, and, in his wanderings, had met and loved 
a Greek lady, whom he brought to England as 
his bride. 

This accounted for the un-English name of 
Alexis, given to their only son. 

The elder brother, Ralph, had never ^' pulled" 
with Edward ; and on his marriage, he brought 
matters to an open rupture. He swore he would 
never forgive his brother for marrying, what he 
was pleased to style, a " barbarian." 

He forgot that, if the Greeks have degenerated, 
they were once the most civilized nation in the 
world, even when Britain was yet plunged in 
barbarism, and the abode of ^^barbarians'' in- 
deed. 

Probably, he was not aware of that historical 
fsLct He was not like his brother Edward in 
intellect. 
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So it was that a coldness grew up between 
the brothers, and Edward was far too proud to 
make further efforts at conciliation, after the re- 
buffs he had received on every occasion. Ralph 
had hinted that Edward wished to share his 
father's patrimony; so, at that rate, there was 
but little hope for a reconciliation. 

Edward could not brook such an accusation. 

Ralph at once transferred his favours to his 
half sister, Mabel's mother ; and the result we 
already know. 

By the greatest economy, and by Alexis' own 
exertions, Edward Trevor had given his son a 
college education. Soon after, his wife died, and, 
from ill-health, Edward was obliged to give up 
his appointment. 

Alexis obtained a curacy, but it was little that 
the father and son had to subsist upon. A 
curate, with no preferment in view — ^poor, indeed, 
is the prospect— a Minister of the Gospel, sup- 
posed to be a learned man, and yet we know how 
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badly lie is paid. There are few, who do not 
cry out against the system of curate's stipends. 
And those who possess what is called interest, are 
generally the least deserving, for many a man 
enters the Church for that reason alone ; hence, 
why there are so many in it who are certainly 
not '' of it." 

Alexis Trevor supported himself and his father 
upon a sum which would be looked down upon by 
miners and mechanics ; and here was a man of 
genius, and above all, a good man, who was con- 
tent, so long as he could make both ends meet, 
for his father's sake. 

Alexis Trevor needs no formal description. 

Suffice it to say, that intellect and goodness 
reigned in his mind and heart, so naturally shone 
forth in ' his countenance — this young man, of 
whom Ralph Trevor had said, " that he would 
have nothing to do with the son." 

Better, perhaps, for the uncle, if he could have 
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had contact with such a man. Surely he could 
not have failed to have improved under it. 

His congregation felt the powerful influence of 
a noble heart. It consisted mostly of poor 
people. To these he preferred to preach ; while 
his Eector occupied a more fashionable parish, 
and left him in sole charge of the little village of 
Warton. 

Alexis missed his father — the kindly, smile, 
and ever affectionate greetings. He seemed to 
have no one to care for now, and he devoted him- 
self more arduously than ever to his parish duties. 
He would have been likely to have become a 
complete recluse, were it not for the visiting 
consequent on the duties of his profession. The 
poor people delighted to see the tall, well-built 
figure of their minister approaching their humble 
dwellings. They hailed his kind smile and word 
in season to everyone, and these hours were 
pleasant to him too. He had retained a child- 
likeness and simplicity that courted not a fashion- 
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able congregation. He preferred his own poor 
parisliioners to all the customary ovations of 
young ladies and others, to a favourite 
preacher. 

Certainly there were some few young ladies in 
the parish of Warton, who would willingly have 
consented to share the joys and sorrows of their 
stalwart curate. There are always plenty of 
those to be found in the vicinity of unmarried 
clergymen I 

Unfortunately, they never could obtain any 
response to their flattering civilities. Alexis 
Trevor was just reservedly courteous to them, 
and no more. 

They could not possibly misinterpret anything 
he said or did, so studiously reserved was he in 
all his actions. 

No ladies' curate was he, to dangle after their 
heels with a make-believe well-filled basket. 
He chose a time to visit his poor cottages, when 
others were not likely to be there. He could not 
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expect always to escape so free, though. There 
were one or two young ladies, who emulated each 
other in the most exemplary manner, as regarded 
parish visiting, Alas I it was of little use. The 
reserved young curate was not to be caught. 

One gave up visiting in disgust, seeing there 
was lyiught to be gained by it. There was no 
further excitement in such amusements as visiting 
dirty cottagers ! 

Alas ! for human nature, when it assumes the 
garb of curatolatry. What sacrifices of inclina- 
tion will women not offer upon that shrine ? What 
disagreeable visiting of sundry old women will 
they not do, if they can only '* catch" the curate, 
or, better still, a rector ? 

But 'tis not a true woman who does this. She 
will not marry for the sake of being Mrs. So-and- 
So ! A true marriage should be a marriage of 
souls; but how few there are who realize this. 

Those who marry to get out of an uncomfort- 
able home are, indeed, to be pitied ; still, they 
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should weigh well the consequences before they 
take the leap. 

Then, again, how few men, now-a-days, marry 
for pure and disinterested love. A love that will 
not wane with the loss of beauty, or anything 
else, but a sacred love, that cherishes the loved 
object through time and its changes, until it is 
perfected in Eternity. And surely there the true 
and holy love will reach a full perfection. 

Whatever were their motives, the young ladies 
of Warton were doomed to disappointment. It 
was of no use for them to pay such assiduous 
visits to old rheumatic Mrs, Jones, or palsied 
Mrs. Brown. The curate was seldom to be 
seen, and, when seen, was never satisfactory in 
his attentions. 

But Alexis Trevor was not satisfied with his 
mode of life. He struggled on, hoping for no 
more lucrative position, but he would have liked 
a more active one. He wanted a wider range of 
work — ^real work — the cure of souls. His was a 
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nature of high aspirations^ reaching out to great 
things. He would have loved a missionary work. 
Some day he hoped to be one. In the meantime, 
he buried himself among his beloved books, and 
the county families, at last made up their minds 
that it was of no use to invite " that reserved 
Mr. Trevor" to their parties, 

" I say, old fellow, you will become quite rusty 
if you go on like this,'' exclaimed one of his old 
college chums, who had rushed in upon him one 
morning, from London. It was some time after 
his father's death. 

" "What is your definition of * rusty ' ?" replied 
Trevor. 

^* Why — a — not feeling at ease in society, and 
taking no care of your dress, and all that sort of 
thing, you know." 

" I don't much care for that ^ sort of thing,' 
Hammond; and, besides, no man should grow 
^ rusty,' as you call it" 

" Hum ! well, I don't think you are likely to 
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suflfer, Trevor," replied Hammond, looking affec- 
tionately at his friend. 

*^ But now, do tell me, my dear fellow, do you 
really intend to stick in this place, for the natural 
term of your existence?" 

" Not if I can get anything better ; " and 
Trevor laughed at his friend's look of dismay, 
" I should prefer a wider field of action, cer- 
tainly, but I am not much in the way of Church 
preferment. My uncle has a good deal, but I am 
neither likely to ask, nor he to use it, in my 
behalf." 

That was deservedly a bitter thought to the 
young man. His rich old uncle had plenty of in- 
terest in the profession to which he was so ardently 
devoted, and yet that interest was to be nothing 
to him. And all for no fault either of his or of his 
father's. Merely for an idea ! As if a man had 
not a right to marry whom he pleased, so long 
as that wife was the one being without whom he 
could find no joy on this earth. Alexis Trevor 
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had a right to feel aggrieved; but his was a 
nature too noble to cherish such feelings very 
long. 

" I should like nothing so much as to go out 
somewhere as a missionary," added Alexis. 

*^ Nonsense I and be eaten up alive." 

^' Not necessarily." 

" Yes, it is ! By the way, haven't you fallen 
a prey yet to the numerous young ladies of 
Warton parish ? They always adore the gentle-^ 
men of your cloth." 

Alexis looked gravely at his companion. 

" I don't know what you mean, Hammond. I 
do not think or speak lightly on those subjects." 

" Oh, we all know your high-flown ideas on 
Ihe subject of love, my dear Trevor, but I don't 
know when you will realize them." 

*' High-flown, are they ? They are what all 
men ought to have. True love is too earnest and 
sacred a thing to jest about." 

*^ Why, you talk as if you were really under 
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the influence of the tender passion, Trevor ; or, 
as I should say, you speak like a book. How- 
ever, I won't jest about it, if you object. One 
thing I know, old fellow — ^any girl will be pre- 
cious lucky to get you for a husband," 

'^ Nonsense, Hammond, you make me ashamed 
to hear you talk. Let us find some other subject 
whereon to waste our breath." 

Alexis looked really annoyed. 

"Well, at all events, I must beat about to get 
you something worth more than fifty pounds a 
year, before you can marry I" 

Hammond evidently was bent on continuing 
the subject. 

^^Now have you done?" said Alexis, putting 
on a gravely comical look, as the best means of 
stopping his friend. 

" I suppose I must finish. There must be two 
to keep up an argument, you know." 

" Ah ! if I did not know you better than to 
judge you by what you say, I should do badly, 
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Hammond* You know you don't mean half of 
it!" 

Hammond laughed, as many men are apt to 
do wlicn they want to conceal a feeling. But 
it would have done the young man no shame. 

" "Well, now look here, Trevor ; I think I can 
find an openiug for you, although still it's only 
a curacy. The Ecctor of Loughton wants a 
curate. I know him, and I want you to apply for 
it. It will lead to something better, perhaps." 

«'Who is the rector?" 

" Eev. John Fellowes. He's a kind of distant 
connection of mine; and, although I don't keep 
lip a correspondence with him, I believe he's a 
liice fellow to deal with, I'll write, and you can 
go up and preach for him one Sunday, to let him 
judge of your capabilities." 

*^ They are pretty strong, I can assure you, 
Hammond," replied Trevor, pointing to his broad 
chest, with a smile. And, indeed, they were. 
Broad-chested and broad-shouldered, as he was, 
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his college associates had found Alexis Trevor no 
mean fellow to cope with in their sports, although 
he had been essentially a reading man. 

No wine suppers ever found him in their 
centre, but he was not to be outdone in healthy- 
sports. His college mates had a hearty respect 
for his personal courage, and so he was beloved 
by them, and many a time had he done them a 
good turn. 

Alexis agreed to his friend's proposal, to please 
him. The letters were written, and answered, 
and Trevor obtained leave from his rector to be 
absent one Sunday from his parish. He was to 
preach at Loughton. And this event gave rise to 
the following conversation in the Rev. John 
Fellowes' parlour — 

"Don't you think you had better run up to 
the * Court' to-day, John, and tell Mr. Trevor 
about the young man who is coming to preach 
to-morrow ?" 

The Rev. John fidgeted in his chair, and 
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avoided his wife's eye, as she asked him the 
question, 

" Well, no, my dear, I thought of waiting 
until he was engaged. I don't think Mr. Trevor 
has any right to interfere in choosing my 
curate." 

^' Now, you know, John, you are only begging 
tlie question. There's Mr. Trevor will be sure to 
be offended about it ; and I'm sure — though I 
don't derive much benefit from Miss Olive's 
society — she has so little to say for herself — " 

" More likely to be something worth/' mut- 
tered the Rev. John. 

He could not accuse his worthy dame of the 
quality of silence. 

'' What is that you said, Mr. Fellowes ?" 

"Nothing, my dear; go on." 

" Well, as I was saying— what was I saying? 
— Oh I that I should not wish the * Court' family 
to take offence at anything ; and you know Mr. 
Trevor is very apt to be offended with you." 
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Here the Rev. John made a significant 
gesture. 

^* Well, you needn't make faces about it, for 
you know it would come rather sharp upon you ; 
and there's our dear Selina Mary, it would be 
hard upon her, too ; and Mr. Hammond says the 
new clergyman, Mr. Tanver — ^wasn't that his 
name ? I couldn't well make it out — is a charm- 
ing person, and of good connections, and our 
Selina Mary is getting on now, and so — " 

" My dear, it's all very well, but I don't see 
what that has to do with Mr. Trevor." 

"Why, of course it has, only you are too 
stupid to look out for your family's interests." 

^' On the contrary, my dear," interrupted Mr. 
Fellowes, '' I do look oiit for it, and that is just 
the reason I have not consulted Mr. Trevor 
beforehand. He would be sure to object, and 
when the affair is concluded, he cannot draw 
back from it, and I am not in any humour to face 
him to-day." 
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" Ah ! there's where it is, you are afiraid to 
go up. Ah I if I wouldn't be ashamed, Mr. 
Fellowes! But mind, I warn you now, that 
when you do go to face him, as you call it, after 
tbc new curate is engaged, I won't support 
you!" 

" As you please, my dear Mary." 

" It's all very well for you to look so uncon- 
cerned now, but you know you are looking for- 
ward to it with dread. You know you, are afraid, 
Mr. Fellowes !" said his wife, with a triumphant 
air. 

The Rev. John did not attempt to deny the 
fact. He had a wholesome dread of paying a 
parish visit to Mr. Trevor, and, in this very case, 
he was guilty of putting off the evil day. 

Mrs. Fellowes was a talking, bustling little 
woman. She helped to keep her husband in a 
daily awe of her command of language. She 
generally contrived to gain him over to her side 
of the argument, for the sake of a quiet life oa 
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his part. He would, on some occasions, beat a 
hasty retreat to his study, but his spouse viould 
follow him up, and give a parting salute of con- 
clusive words, ere she raised the siege. 

Probably the supplies of ammunition failed, 
after that, and so she had to stop. 

Oftentimes — ^probably from want of words — 
her ideas would become confused, and she ran on, 
without paying much attention to the perspicuity 
of her language. She would string whole sen- 
tences together, without any regard to their 
connection with one another. 

In her own mind there may 'have been some 
hidden connection of idea, that gave rise to the 
seeming incongruous material with which her 
wordy missiles were charged. 

The Rev. John was a harmless, inoffensive sort 
of a man. He liked to take things quite quietly. 
It seemed to him as if he never could be allowed 
to do so, in his own parish and rectory. 
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It was almost a service fraught with danger^ 
to pay the weekly visit to his patron. The 
thought of what he had to go through next 
morning, really gave the poor man a nightmare 
the night before those visits. Then he was 
assailed by his bustling wife, on the other hand, 
not to give offence to Mr. Trevor, or he would 
lose the Trevor interest. 

Ralph was patron of another, and much larger 
living than Loughton parish, and one day Mr». 
Fellowcs hoped that the Rev, John would be in- 
stalled there. 

The unlucky Rev. John had to endure this 
cross-fire to such an extent, that, in his secret 
soul, he almost wished he had never entered the 
Church, or married a wife. Woe betide him, if 
he had mentioned that fact aloud I 

Sheer cowardice prevented him from at once 
telling Ralph of his negociations with Alexia 
Trevor, whose name he had not been able to 
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make out. He trusted to stemming the Trevor 
wrath, in the sensation which he hoped the young 
man would create. 

Mr. Trevor was perfectly aware of the fear he 
excited in his rector's breast, and he rejoiced 
therein. 

It made him ten times more tyrannical towards 
him. It is always so. A bully is ever the 
greatest tyrant, if he sees his victim is afraid of 
him. If courageously faced, he would soon hide 
his diminished head. A master will always des- 
pise his slave. 

So it is with the world, too. Those who are 
mere slaves to its opinion, are not respected by 
it. Half the time they are only laughed at, 
while they fancy they are respected for sub- 
scribing to its tenets. 

The '' Selina Mary," who was referred by her 
mother, so pathetically, to Mr. Fellowes'/ sense 
of what was due to her, was a very enterprising 
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young lady. She was Blightly passSe too. Not 
that she considered herself so, by any means. 

She had tried the eflFect of her charms upon 
every cnrato that had entered the parish — at 
least, everyone who was worth her consideration. 
Still, the obnoxious Miss was affixed to her 
name, and, though others despaired for her, she 
did not despair for herself. It seemed likely 
that she would sooner be called upon to take 
** brevet rank" than anything else. 

Mrs. Fellowes was a match-making mamma, 
and took care the said curates should be eligible. 

She did not care so much for money, as for a 
good connection, and the Eev. John was never 
allowed to engage a married one. 

In the case of Alexis Trevor — or, as she 
thought, Mr. Tanver— who was now coming on 
inspection, so much had been said of his attain- 
ments and family, that the worthy mamma had 
waived the idea of wealth. 
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Of course Alexis^ friend, Hammond, had not 
been slow to praise him up to the skies, and the 
mother and daughter were looking forward 
eagerly to the arrival of the new victim. So 
many had turned out restive, or useles s, on their 
hands ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 



* For the days of thy life roll on, 
And the clouds shall fly 
O'er thy mental sky, 
And * the winter be past and gone.' " 

Ugolino and other Poems, by Stbii, 



EvEK since Mark Landor had reported his brother 
Edward's death to him, Kalph Trevor seemed 
more ill-tempered and morose than before. 

Mabel noted the circumstance, having over-^ 
heard Mark tell her uncle about it. She deter- 
mined to speak to him again on the subject, wheii 
she could find a fitting opportunity. 
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Ralph Trevor did not feel any grief at hig 
brother's death — thdt was not what made him 
more morose. Ah I I fear me it was because he 
felt that his brother was now out of the power of 
being tormented by poverty. 

He had passed away from the ills of life, and 
that was not what suited Ralph Trevor. Did he 
envy his brother's case, without knowing that he 
did so ? Ah ! He was tormented by gout, and he 
liked to think that his brother was tormented 
with poverty. He little knew of his brother's 
serene peace of mind, through any ill that might 
happen to him. If he had, he would have chafed 
with fury under the knowledge. He wished no 
one to be happy, since he was not. 

But one day Mabel caught him in an amiable 
mood — amiable for him. Which amiability con- 
sisted merely in the asking his niece how she was 
that morning, before she sat down to her daily 
task of reading the *^ Leader" in the Times to 
her uncle. From that she augured some good, 
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and, after patiently reading for an hour, she laid 
down the paper. 

^' Uncle Ralph, I want to ask you a ques- 
tion." 

He peeped at her curiously, frowning some- 
what, 

'' Something silly, I'll warrant, but you can go 
on," was his ungracious reply. 

Mabel paused. She almost hesitated to ask it 
However, *^ nothing venture, nothing have" ; so 
she began — '^ My uncle Edward is dead, is he 
not?" 

Ealph Trevor was literally silent a moment 
from astonishment. He was not accustomed to 
being braved in this way. 

" I thought I ordered you" — he began. 

*' Yes, uncle," she interrupted, "but have 
patience with me, and then I will leave the sub- 
ject alone, but I should like to know something 
about our relations." 

'' Gelations, girl ! what do you mean ? Have 
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I not told you^that they are not worthy of being 
linked to me .^" he said angrily. 

" Excuse me, uncle/' she persisted, " but will 
you answer my question ? There can be no harm 
in that." 

** Well, yeSy then, and deuced glad I am of it." 

"Oh! uncle Ralph." 

*^ Oh I uncle Ralph," he mimicked, " and one 
thing I have to tell you, miss, and that is, if ever 
I heard of your communicating in any way with 
his scoundrel of a son, I would— I don't know 
whatl wouldn't do— so take care!" he thundered. 

Mabel sat still, the colour rising to the very 
roots of her hair, with suppressed indignation. 
However, she had brought it on herself, and, if 
Ralph Trevor had only known it, he was but 
adding fuel to the flame of virtuous wrath that 
had taken possession of Mabel, with regard to her 
unknown relatives. The lawyer — Mark — would 
not have approved of his patron's last sentence 
had he heard it. He would have been cunning 
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enough to know that Mr. Trevor was just going 
the opposite way to cure Mabel's curiosity about 
her cousin, and make her forget his existence. 

The conversation was duly reported to Mark 
Lander, but without the rash command that had 
been given to Mabel. 

And now the time was drawing near, when this 
same half-cousin of Mabel's was coming to the 
parish of Lough ton, and she knew it not. 

The day before he was to come, Mr. Fellowes, 
by dint of his wife's persuasions, went up to pay 
his patron a visit. But it is curious that the 
worthy Mrs. Fellowes never remarked that her 
husband did not promise to inform Mr. Trevor of 
the new clergyman's near arrival. 

The fact was, she was accustomed to run on in 
her instructions so fast, that she did not suflSciently 
remark whether or no they took effect upon the 
hearer. The Kev. John Fellowes had only nodded 
his head, and so she imagined that all was to go 
on just as she instructed so volubly. 
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As it happened, the day with Mr. Trevor was 
not a gouty one— therefore, the mood was gloomy. 
Just what the Rev. John Fellowes preferred. 
He, unlike the farmer, did not relish the furious 
mood, for he could not take refuge in flight. 
The Parish Rector must be forbearing, and slow 
to take oflence. 

Mr. Trevor just glanced at him from under his 
thick brows, as he entered the library, and took no 
further notice of the trembling rector, until he 
was quite close to him. 

" Good morning, Mr. Trevor, I hope you are 
well." 

^* Now, what a fool you must be to ask me 
such a question," was the rude answer ; *^ you 
always do ask me that, though, I forgot ; I sup- 
pose it is a formula with you parsons." 

" I am sure I — " began the poor Rev. John. 

'< Don't 7 me I he I he 1 he I that's good too. 
Don't you see the joke, you're not to eye me. 
There I what are you staring at?" 

VOL. I. E 
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The BeT. Jobn withdrew his fascinated gaze of 
fear, and looked nneasUj on the carpet, wishing 
vainly for some change to come npon the scene; 
He hoped that Mabel Clive would soon appear, 
and set things to rights. "No chance,'* he 
thought, " for my negociations to-day I" 

Had Mrs. Fellowes accompanied her husband, 
as she had intended — but some jam-making 
kept her prisoner — she would have dashed at 
once into the subject of new curates, but the 
Hev. John was not so valiant as his wife, and 
feared the encounter, 

^^ Xow, parson, what did you come here for ?" 
continued the old man, as Mr. Fellowes remained 
silent; "you don't talk sense when you come. 
What's doing in the parish?" 

" Well, Mr. Trevor, they are building a metho-* 
dist chapel, right beside the church." 

He was plucking up courage to speak now, 

" Do you approve of it, sir?" 

" Approve of it ? What the deuce do I care ?'* 
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The rector started, as the oath was rapped out 
in his face. 

"There I I suppose you are frightened, eh? 
Profane language, and all that sort of thing, 
which you parsons profess not to use— but, upon 
my word, I think you are a bad lot." 

" Really, Mr. Trevor — " began the rector. 

" Ho ! ho I you are offended, are you ?" 
growled Mr. Trevor. 

He was in a curious mood to-day, half sardonic, 
half irritable. The rector was puzzled — ^he was 
more accustomed to monosyllables on these days. 

" Upon my word, I don't wonder the people 
build a chapel, to get out of your way, Mr. 
Fellowes. I know I would, pretty quick." 

" Well, Mr. Trevor, what am I to do about it ?" 
asked Mr. Fellowes, trying to ignore his pastor's 
last words, and making conversation in much 
fear and trembling. " Am I to prevent it?" 

'^ Now, what a fool you are, again 1" 

£ 2 
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The Rev. John could stand it no longer, but 
rose, and took up his hat to go. 

Not before he got near the door, did he" say, 
" Mr. Trevor, I cannot stand beiug called names, 
I think—" 

" What on earth do I care what you think ? 
Pretty parish visit this is, to be sure I you come 
here, and talk nonsense. But it's just like all 
the parsons, full of humbug," and he turned him* 
self round in his chair, while the Ilev. John beat 
a hasty retreat. However, before he went, he 
said a " good morning" to his patron, by way of 
conciliation. He just remembered, in time, his 
wife's admonitions, to be uniformly pleasant 
under abuse. 

To that parting salutation, Mr. Trevor made 
not the slightest return, but secretly rejoiced in 
his sleeve at the cuts he had given the " parsoiu** 

So the Rev. John had paid his visit, and yet 
bad not found the courage to broach the subject 
of the curate. 
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Is it to be wondered at ? Under such a battery, 
I am sure he was not to be blamed, poor man, if 
he refused to join in the forlorn hope ! 

At least, he thought he was not to blame. He 
thought so until he got near home, and then his 
heart failed him at the probability of what his 
wife would think and say. That was quite a 
different matter. He might exonerate himself 
from all blame, but it was not so probable that 
Mrs. Fellowes would approve of his cowardice. 
He took refuge, for the moment, in his study, but 
Mrs. Fellowes' quick ear heard him. 

^* Well ?" she said, as she opened the door and 
put her head in. " Well ?" 

The Rev. John did not look up. 

** Ah ! you have been getting it up there, have 
you ? I can tell it by your hang-dog look, Mr. 
Fellowes. You needn't try to deceive me, you 
know." 

** I don't wish to deceive you, I am sure, my 
dear," was the meek response. 
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" Well, what did Mr. Trevor say about the new 
curate — at least, the man who is coming on trial?" 

** He didn't say anything at all, my dear." 

" Didn't— say— anything ? Oh ! I know what 
it is, and it's just like you. I suppose you have 
not said a word about him ?" Pausing for a reply, 
and receiving none, she went on — " Just like 
you I But I wash my hands of it, Wr. Fellowes I 
Just fancy, going up there on purpose, and com- 
ing back just the same as you went." 

" I hope so, my dear," and the Rector's eye 
twinkled. 

*^ Hope so, do you ? "Well, I hoped you would 
have come back wiser. But, oh 1 Mr. Fellowes, 
you are such a coward ! Now I would be ashamed 
to allow a woman to be braver than a man. Why 
I should have spoken about it the first thing." 

'^Not if you had seen Mr. Trevor to-day." 

" Yes, I should ; and besides, it s all nonsense I 
You are a man, and a clergyman, and you oughtn't 
to care about the moods of your parishioners." 
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The Rev. John shook his head doubtfully. He 
was not so stoical as that. 

'^ Well, all I can say is, Mr.. Fellowes, that you 
are a fool for your pains! You'll see! Mr. 
Trevor will be down upon you directly he hears 
about it, and there youll lose all his interest, and 
your life will be made too hot for you. We poor 
women will have to go out as governesses, or 
something of that sort. It's always the way with 
clergymen's wives." 

"I don't see why you should talk about 
governesses, we are very well as we are. Mr. 
Trevor can't do anything to me, and besides, you 
need not have been a clergyman's wife, my dear, 
if you had not liked,*' replied the worthy rector, 
with a smile of pacification. 

" Oh ! that's all very fine. When you young 
fellows come along so insinuatingly, who's to 
know what misery you are going to cause us 
afterwards? And Fm sure you ought to be 
thankful to have some one to guide you. I really 
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doD't know what you would do if I didn't advise 
you for your good, and then you don't take my 
advice, and I might just as well talk to a stone 
pillar, for all the attention that is paid. Poor dear 
Selina Mary is my only comfort It's just like 
Mrs. General Jones — she complains of the same 
thing/' 

Hero the Rev. John gave a sigh. He per- 
ceived that there would presently he no end to 
the reminiscences of the troubles of ^^ Mrs. General 
Jones," and her tribe. The enemy was inside 
the camp, and so there was no help for it. 

" What are you sighing at ? and now just tell 
me how it was you never jsaid about this young 
man that's coming ?" 

" Mr. Trevor was really so cross, and so rude, 
my dear, that I was obliged to go, and I hadn't 
time." 

" Dear I dear 1 dear ! what a pity. I'll go up 
this minute myself, and tell him. I am sure it 
will be all wrong." 
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" Oh, no, my dear, don't trouble yourself ! I 
assure you it is better to take him by surprise." 

" And I am sure of the contrary— you'll never 
hear the end of it, but have it your own way ; 
you never will take my advice, so — " 

" Mamma I" and a knock came to the door, 
just in time to save poor Mr. Fellowes from a 
further lecture upon the everlasting subject. The 
good lady was called to some household occupa- 
tion, and left her husband in peace and quiet for 
a short time. 

The next morning was Saturday, and Mrs. and 
Miss Fellowes were discussing the subject of the 
new clergyman, and whether it was likely he 
would come to Loughton to live. They were en- 
sconced in the drawing-room, which was an ex- 
ample of Mrs. Fellowes' bustling propensities. 
The furniture was never placed two days alike. 
The worthy lady was for ever fidgeting it back- 
wards and forwards, and the neighbours were wont 
to make their observations upon the subject. 

E 5 
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Indeed, some had been known to lay wagers upon 
where the harp would be placed to-day, and where 
the embroidery frame would be likely to be used 
by Miss Selina Mary. But of course Mrs. 
Fellowes did not know of all this, and we would 
not tell her for the world. 

If it made her happy to turn all the furniture 
topsy-turvy every day, dust it, and put it back 
in a different position every time, what could that 
possibly affect the inhabitants of loughton? 
Nothing at all, I say, and perhaps that was a good 
safety valve for the bustling dame, whereon to 
let out her energies. Perhaps the Bev. John 
might have been a worse victim, had not the fur- 
niture-moving and dusting occupied a good deal 
of his wife's time 1 Servants and housekeeping 
are always acknowledged to be excellent safety 
valves. 

Well, as the mother and daughter were discus- 
sing the portentous subject of the morrow, and 
Mrs. Fellowes occupied meanwhile in shifting 
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every article from the side table to the middle one, 
and back again, in walked the Bev. John, with a 
note in his hand. 

" This letter ought to have come this morning. 
It is from the young clergyman, whose name, by 
the way, is Trevor, not Tanver, as we thought." 

** Now that's just like the postman. He never 
w'Jl bring the letters at a proper time, putting us 
all out like that. What was that you mumbled 
about the name ?" 

"He is called Trevor, not Tanver." 

** Gracious ! can he be any relation of Mr. 
Trevor's ?" interrupted Mrs. Fellowes, eagerly. 

'* Oh no ! I should fancy not, my dear. Mr. 
Trevor has no relations that I ever heard of, 
b^ond Miss Olive and her mother." 

^* Besides, Mr. Hammond would have men- 
tioned it," added Miss Fellowes. 

" Well, John, what is the note about ?" 

" Only to say that he will be here about six 
o'clock this evening." 
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" Very civil of him to write. I dare say he is 
a very nice young man, John. I only hope it 
will be all right about Mr. Trevor. If I'd been 
in your place, I should have mentioned it before; 
but there it is, you never will do a wise thing, 
Mr. Fellowes, and there's Susan has given warn- 
ing to-day, and I don't know what to be at, Pm 
sure. What with visitors, and all that — " 

"But Mr. Trevor will be gone long before 
Susan's month is up — at least, I hope so.'* 

" Oh 1 Mr. Fellowes I are you a far-seeing 
man ? Why, if he's going to be your curate, he 
will just be here about that time ; and the best 
bedroom must be looked to, and who's to cook 
the dinner, I don't know." 

" But you wouldn't have the young man in the 
house, my dear I" expostulated the Rev. John, 
who looked forward to no peace at all then. 

*' What else would you do then, Mr. Fellowes ^ 
I am thinking it will be by far the best plan to 
board him. We shall have him under our own 
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eye. You needn't shrug your shoulders, Mr. 
Fellowes" — as her husband indulged in that sig- 
nificant pantomime. 

**Well, my dear, I must go and do some 
visiting ;" and, with this, the Kev. John left the 
ladies to further cogitations. 

And, as Alexis Trevor journeyed towards 
Loughton, he littk imagined what speculations 
were afloat concerning him. Nor did the specu- 
lators imagine how soon their plans would all be 
put to flight, by the force of circumstances. Nor 
did Mr. Trevor know how near his nephew was. 
nor was it advisable he should know. Ignorance 
is bliss sometimes. Every one of the parties con- 
cerned in this transaction was ignorant about the 
other. Mark Landor, alone, of those connected 
with Mr. Trevor, was not ignorant that some one 
was going to preach the next day at Loughton 
Church, on trial. But Mark Landor did not 
always see fit to communicate all his knowledge 
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on various subjects, at Trevor Court, or, indeed, 
to many people anywhere else. 

So when he went to pay his customary visit on 
Saturday, at the Court, he did not vouchsafe any 
such piece of information to his patron. He was 
not going to interfere, and spoil the ftin, not he I 
He much preferred that the whole brunt of Mr. 
Trevor's wrath should be concentrated, and 
poured down upon the offender's head. He wa« 
so good-natured, and kind-hearted, was this 
Mark Landor I 

** Mark ! you have something on your mind,** 
exclaimed Mr. Trevor, after tea had been served, 
and Mabel was sitting reading, at a little table. 

*^ Not I, Mr. Trevor. I ncTer trouble myself 
sufficiently about anything, or anybody." 

"So I should imagine," muttered Mabel to 
herself. 

"What were you pleased to remark. Miss 
Clive?" 
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" I pleased to remark nothiug, but to myself, 
just then, Mr. Landor." 

** Couldn't say much less then, Mabel," growled 
Mr. Trevor. " I wish you'd keep a civil tongue 
in your head." 

*^ Oh ! I assure you, Miss Olive has said nothing 
to offend me," Mark hastened to reply, with a 
sneering insinuation in his voice. 

Mabel bit her lips. She did not want his in- 
terference. 

Mark got up, and stood on the hearth-rug, 
twirling the ends of his long fair moustache, and 
looking over at the young girl, with the most 
provoking impudence. 

She turned away a little more, and he smiled a 
smile of revenge. 

** Have you read the last article in the Times, 
Mr. Trevor ?" said Mark, turning to his patron. 

*'Yes." 

" What do you think of it ?" 

"Think of it? Why, I think the Times is 
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ruined ! yes, sir, I say ruined. There was some 
sense when they used to abuse the Americajis, 
but, upon my word, there's nothing in the paper 
now." 

'* Yes, and they talk about the slaves being all 
done up, why, they were a deal better off as they 
were." 

"Then you do not advocate the cause of 
freedom, Mr. Landor?*' broke in Mabel, her &ce 
flushing up. ^^You do not consider that the 
principle of slavery is wrong — ^buying and selling 
human lives !" 

Mark laughed disagreeably. 

** I don't say anything about it, Miss Clive.'* 

" Ah ! because you cannot," interrupted Mabel. 

** There's no use in arguing with ladies," 
sneered Mark, ** they always go off into-heroica.*' 

" There is nothing heroic in being generous to 
one's fellow creatures." 

" Ha 1 ha ! I don't care .to class myself with a 
negro, Miss Clive." 
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**Then you don't call them your fellow 
creatures ?' she asked eagerly, leaning forward. 

^^ What the deuce ai*e you two arguing about ?" 
growled Mr. Trevor. '^ You are quite right, 
Mark, and she is wrong. If she likes to class 
herself with the negroes, I won't own her for my 
niece. You talk nonsense, Mabel." 

" Or rather, I differ with Mr. Landor," retorted 
Mabel, her lip quivering ; ** and, in such case, if 
I talk nonsense, why then I would rather do so, 
than not." 

*'Hoity toity! how proud we are! Now, 
don't go and leave the room, as you generally do 
when you are excited. I wish you to remain 
here." 

The young girl bit her lip nearly through, as 
she sat dftwn again, for she had half risen. 

Mark only enjoyed the fun, and grinned mali- 
ciously, at her being forced to remain in the 
room. 

Mabel was annoyed with herself, for having 
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taken the trouble to begin an argument with 
him. 

Every discussion was sure to end thus, for 
Mark Landor's opinions were not likely to coin-- 
cide with Mabel's. He took no broad view of 
anything. He was no Liberal, at least if he 
knew what he was at all, which was doubtful. 

And now ho chose another subject, that he 
knew would be distasteful to Mabel. 

*' What do you think about this movement of 
closing public-houses on a Sunday, Mr. Trevor? 
to change the subject, which seems to annoy 
Miss Ma — Miss Clive, T mean." 

" You needn't call her Miss Clive, Mark. What 
new thing is that ?" 

^^ I was not aware that Mr. Landor ever called 
me anything else but Miss Clive, Uncl5 Ralph,' ^ 
said Mabel, her colour rising again. 

Of which observation Mr. Trevor took no note, 
and answered Mark's last question. 

** As to your question about the closing move* 
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ment, I think it is all humbug, Mark, that's my 
opinion." 

^*And mine, too, Mr. Trevor, I agree with 
you. It's all the work of a parcel of canting 
people — " 

" No ! Mr. Landor," exclaimed Mabel, unable 
to suppress her righteous indignation. " It would 
be a blessed thing, could they all be closed, and 
surely you ought to agree with that, and you a 
lawyer; but I conclude," she continued, with a 
satirical smile, "you have not had enough ex- 
perience in that line yet." 

Mark frowned. 

** Miss Clive runs up against all I say, Mr. 
Trevor. I had better be silent altogether." 

Mabel thought he certainly had, if he gave 
utterance to such sentiments, but she held her 
peace this time. 

Mr. Trevor looked ill-pleased at the discomfiture 
of his favourite, although he rather liked these 
sparring matches. 
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After this, he took to talking in a low tone^ 
and Mabel felt sare that the subject was that of 
her cousin and dead uncle. 

But she was indifferent now, she hated having 
got so warm in discussion, and that alone occa"* 
pied her thoughts, and vexed her. Yet this was 
an every day trial to her. 

Mark Landor chose every opportunity of intro- 
ducing subjects that were likely to annoy her, 
and delighted in saying rude things, that would 
bring a laugh to Ralph Trevor's wizened face, 
and a flush to Mabel's young, indignant, and gene^ 
rous one. 

These were the things that chafed her spirits 
every day, coupled with her uncle's irritable tem-* 
per, and laudations of the young lawyer. 

The poor girl haiJed the coming of night with 
delight, for then she was quiet, and free from 
inuendoes and sneers. She bore her uncle's 
sneers quietly enough, but it did not follow 
that she must allow Mark to sneer at her. Nor 
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did she, though Mr. Trevor generally settled 
the matter, when he saw his favourite was 
getting the worst of it, by bidding her be silent. 

So went on her days, ever since her mother's 
death. So were they to go on for ever ? Was 
she to blame, if she asked herself that question 
many a time, in the solitude of her chamber? 

She might sigh for many a moonlight night to 
oome, and hardly be blamed by my reader. 
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CHAPTEK V. 



* The village Chtircli, its joyous bella 

Are ringing xnosic chimes ; 
Filling the air with floating verse. 
Like a Poet with his rhymes." 

S. H. ECKLST. 



From Salford to Loughton — of which it was the 
railway and post town — was an hoar's ride along 
a pleasant, hedge-bordered country road» 

The trees at this time were in fall leaf, and all 
Nature seemed in a smiling mood, as Alexis 
Trevor rode on to Loughton. The road was not 
easy to miss, so he had eschewed a guide. Now 
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and then he idly dropped the reins upon the old 
mare's neck — she knew the road well enough not 
to miss it — and gave loose to meditations. And 
they were many and various. Alexis was not a 
man to despise the voices of Nature, and they 
spoke loudly that lovely summer's evening. 

So, however lost in thought, he could not 
forbear to rein in his horse, as he caught a glimpse 
of a glorious sunset 

The crimson light poured upon him through 
the trees on one side of the road. He admired 
the varied hues of the many tinted sky, the 
streaks of yellow, crimson, and a pale delicate 
green jwst above the more fiery rays, that emanated 
from the fast setting sun. 

Doubtless he reached out in thought to one 
glorious day, when there would be no more sun- 
set, but an eternal sun-rise that would flood the 
heavens with endless glory. No storms or clouds 
would conceal the glorious sun then. No grief 
or tears would blind the beholder's eyes. 
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He was suddenly recalled to this mundane 
sphere by — 

"Hi there, zurl I he's wantin' to pass 
yer." 

He was blocking up the narrow road, and the 
owner of a miller's cart had been contemplating 
the young man for full five minutes. At length 
he ventured to demand a passage for his team. 

Alexis started — tightened the reins. The in- 
terruption was well-timed, however, and he availed 
himself of it. " Am I right for Loughton, my 
good fellow ? ^' 

" That you be, 'zur, and it's not a quarter o' 
hour's walk, much more ridin' as you be." 

"To whom does that estate belong?" and 
Alexis pointed to a splendid avenue of elm and 
beech trees. 

" Lud 1 but you must be a stranger in these 
parts, zur, not to know that." 

" Well, I am ; so tell me, please, my man." 

" That he's Trevor Court, zur. It b'longs to 
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Mr. Ralph Trevor, zur, and a mighty blazer he 
be, surety ! " 

It was a moment before the young man 
answered — 

** Thank you, my man, here's a shilling for 
you/' 

The man touched his hat—" Thank'ee, zur," and 
proceeded on his way, looking back over his 
shoulder every now and then at the young man, 
who seemed to be immoveably fixed in one 
spot. 

" He were civil spoken enough, and a fine, rousin' 
chap too." 

And the miller looked lovingly at the silver 
coin in his horny hand. At length he turned a 
corner, pocketed the shilling, and of course was 
very glad to proffer asked information in future. 

Jn the meantime, Alexis could hardly believe 
his e^rs. 

" Mr. Ralph Trevor," he murmured, " my 
nuclei So this is the Living of which he is 

YOU I. p 
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patron I And I was very nearly taking the 
curacy I " 

His eye wandered over the broad landB before 
him, and his thoughts were somewhat bitter, as 
he remembered his father's deathbed. He did 
not express them. He only murmured, as he 
resumed his way — 

^^ It must not be. I must go back to my old 
life.'* 

A proud smile crossed his features. 

He was not the man to seem to curry favour with, 
an uncle who had slighted his father. However, he 
felt that he must fulfil his engagement so &r 
towards Mr. Fellowes. He must preach on the 
following day, and then he must return to Warton 
as he left it As he left it? He thought he 
should do that The sequel proved differently, 
as does many a sequel to an expectation. 

He asked his way to the Rectory, and was 
received vith open arms by the Rev. John and 
his family. 
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The evening wore on, till at last Mrs. Fellowes 
fiummoned up courage to enquire into what had 
occupied her mind for some time. 

** Are you any relation to Mr. Trevor, of the 
Court ? Tours is the same name, is it not ? ** 

Mrs. Fellowes was apt to utter the word 
*^ Court" as if it were the habitation of Queen 
Victoria^ 

The young man appeared embarrassed for a 
moment, but he replied — 

"Yes, I am related, Mrs. Fellowes, but I have 
no communication with Mr. Trevor." 

Then turning to the Rev. John, before there 
could be a possibility of a reply to his words — 

" May I request a few moments' private conver- 
sation, Mr. Fellowes, before you retire ? " 

Selina Mary's heart fluttered. Had he suc- 
cumbed at once ? 

But there was no covert meaning in the calm 
voice that bade them all good-night 

The host and guest retreated to the sanctum 
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sanctorum of Mr. Fellowes — the haven whither 
his Beverence fled, when too hard pressed by 
stormy waters. He waited with an enquiring 
look for his guest to begin, as he pointed to a 
chair, and seated himself beside him. 

** I have come according to my agreement, Mr. 
Fellowes, but I think it just to tell you, at once^ 
that I wish to withdraw all claim to be considered 
as a candidate for the curacy." 

*^ Gracious me I what has happened, Mr, Trevor, 
tp change your mind ? Has anything gone wrong 
which I can put to rights ? " 

"No, Mr. Fellowes, but unavoidable circum* 
s tances have altered my plans. Be assured it has 
no thing whatever to do with you, and I trust thai 
I am putting you to no inconvenience." 

" By no means, Mr. Trevor, but — " 

" Since that is the case, Mr. Fellowes, my 
decision is irrevocable." 

The young man seemed to have a wish to 
terminate the discussion at once. There was a 
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something in his face that made the Rev. John 
go no further. 

It is doubtful whether his wife would have 
approved of so much discretion. She was not 
there to intimidate the worthy Mr. Fellowes. 

This must be said advisedly, for had the 
library door been suddenly opened by one of the 
inmates, the worthy lady's occupation at the key- 
hole would have been discovered. At all events, 
she had heard quite enough for that time, and 
flew to her daughter's bedroom brimful of news. 

" Selina Mary I open the door — do you hear ? — 
quick 1 " 

The summons was obeyed. 

The open door disclosed the young lady, occu- 
pied in all the mysteries of doing her hair up, so 
as to appear next morning in the full glory of 
luxuriant curls. 

" Whatever is the matter, mamma ?" 

The disappointed mamma sank into the first 
chair that presented itself. She had to puff out 
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a portion of her indignation, ere she found breath 
enough to begin. 

"He's going away on Monday morning! — 
pnflF — 1 heard him tell your father so, with my 
own ears, and I don't think it's right or honour- 
able in a young man — puff I puffl — to engage 
himself, and then to draw back fipom it — ^puff I — 
And there your father sat or stood — I don't 
know which, nor I don't care — and absolutely 
said nothing— he said notkinff---don^t you hear, 
SelinaMary?" 

" Yes, mamma, I hear," said the young lady, 
curtly. 

" Well, and what do you think of it ? You 
don't say anything. I declare you are as bad as 
your father, and here was a nice eligible young 
man, of good connection — and related to Mr. 
Trevor, too — don't you see, my dear ? I think it 
is very provoking I he is no sooner here, than he 
is off again, and I thii^ it's a shame of him to 
behave so 1" 
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Here the stout lady ceased, from want of 
breath. 

** Well, ma, he is nothing very particular, and 
I dare say he has done something or other queer, 
and is afraid of being found out by Mr. Trevor. 
It looks very odd, his hardly answering you when 
you spoke about him." 

The little fable of the fox and the grapes, often 
has a great hand in concealing a felt chagrin upon 
the failure of some important scheme. What a 
host of disappointment can be concealed beneath 
it! 

The worthy mamma looked askance at her 
daughter. She had somewhat recovered her lost 
breath, and delivered herself of a parting salute. 

" Well, I don't care I I have no doubt your 
father has done some stupid thing or other 
about it. Good night, Selina Mary, my dear. I 
hope you have not oflfeuded him in any way?" 

" Of course not, ma I Good-night," replied that 
young lady, with a cheerfiil accent 
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Mrs. Fellowes forthwith retired to her chamber^ 
to awaits with impatience, the termination of the 
interview in the study. She could elicit nothing 
ftirther than what she had already heard with her 
own proper ears, at the keyhole. She accord- 
ingly preached the unfortunate rector a lecture 
upon curates in general, and Alexis Trevor in 
particular. 

Mr. Fellowes finally wished them all, himself 
included, at the bottom of the sea. There he 
would probably have had a little rest, unless the 
fishes had bothered him, too. 

But Sunday morning came, and with it flocked 
a crowd to hear the new preacher. 

It is wonderftd how things get wind in a small 
village. Everyone seems to know everybody 
else's business, sometimes better than they know 
their own. 

It was sufficient that there was to be something 
new, in order to attract many who would other- 
wise have stayed at home. What the word of 
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God designates as '^ itching ears," is a common 
complaint in the world. And if the " something 
new" be a faithful and good man, he will not be 
gratified by the slight to the former preacher. 

It is a dangerous game for both preacher and 
people — the one it may spoil, the other it may 
mislead to worship the creature, rather than the 
Creator. 

Loughton Parish Church was a dear old place. 
In ancient times it had evidently been a Roman 
Catholic edifice, for under the porch, on each side, 
were two little three-cornered fonts, for holy 
water. 

A handsome stained-glass window, over the 
Altar, faced the principal entrance door. There 
were other stained windows on each side, which 
caused the interior to be pervaded with a " dim 
religious light," that ought surely to harmonize 
with the spirit of true worshippers. 

And now the old high-backed pews began to 

F 5 
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fill. Galleries and aisles were crowding^ for thd 
church was not a very large one. 

The Mayor and Corporation were all in attend- 
ance, wonderful to relate. What brought them 
together on this particular Sunday ? 

Expectant faces narrowly watched the vestry 
door, as the last chimes began. 

What did they expect to see? It was just 
sheer curiosity. There was "something new." 
Report said that that ^* something new" was 
something very good ! 

Doubtless the worthy rectoress had spread that, 
in her well-meant officiousness. 

The clock gave out the critical hour, the organ 
began with a low, beseeching appeal — the vestry 
door slowly opened. Whisper 1 — whiq)er ! — 
whisper I — as Alexis Trevor walked within the 
Altar rails, without casting a glance around him. 

The rector read prayers. Eeally it was lucky 
for the Loughton people that they had something 
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whereon to satiate their curiosity occasionally. 
Their minds might else have grown stagnant 

If Alexis had looked up, he might have been 
quite abashed at the battery of eyes that was 
directed towards him at each pause in the service. 
Would the prayers never be over — how long 
Ibey were this morning I The rector never 
seemed so dull since he had been rector of 
Loughton parish I Would that tiresome clerk 
never cease drawling out his "A-^men" ! At last I 
Again, with dignified step, the young clergyman 
entered the vestry— out again, and up into the 
pulpit, while the hymn was singing. 

All this time Mabel had scarcely lifted her 
bead« She could not see the Altar from 
her corner. The strange voice, with its full 
toaes, had fallen pleasantly on her ear in the 
reading of the Epistle. She had not thought with 
much curiosity about it, but she felt an inde- 
scribable restful feeling come over her as the tones 
of that voice vibrated through the old Church. 
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Somehow, she did not even look up during the 
last hymn. She had not so much curiosity its 
her neighbours. 

The prayer before the sermon was over, and 
then for the first time she glanced up at the new 
preacher. 

And thus for the first time also she looked upon 
that cousin's face — the man who had been 
designated as not worthy of her acquaintance. 
But she did not know it was her cousin Alexis. 
Certainly, she had always felt a laudable desire to 
see him — the more so, because he had been calum- 
niated to her. Singular spirit of opposition I 

Perhaps she judged of him as people do of 
books that a certain critical periodical slashes at 
—namely, that they must be worth reading. 

Little, indeed, she imagined that the man'' 
stood before her now in Loughton pulpit. 

He had all the fire inherited from the Southern 
blood of his mother. Blended with it was all the 
steady earnestness of his father. 
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Mark Landor had of course taken his seat in 
the Trevor pew. This was ever a source of 
Annoyance to Mabel. Everything that he did 
seemed to fret her proud spirit. He gave a per- 
ceptible start when the young clergyman stood 
up in the pulpit He glanced at Mabel, but her 
face expressed no surprise or recognition. It was 
not to be expected that he would like the sermon. 
He knew well enough who it was, preaching with 
so much genius and earnestness. The two young 
men had been to College together, but had never 
assimilated* How should they ? Could there be 
any bond of sympathy between a frank, noble- 
minded, generous nature and a mean, narrow one ? 
As well make light and darkness one, as expect 
Alexis Trevor and Mark Landor to be friends. 

The sermon was over. 

The " something new" was no longer so now 
Many were the speculations and enquiries as to 
whether this was to be the new curate. 
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Some of the congregation were not quite 
certain whether or no they quite liked him. 

They confessed he had a flow of language 
They admitted the Doctrine was sound — but— 

Was there perchance a covert satire against the 
world, and its satellites, that made the ^^ itching 
ears" add that "but"? 

At all events, Mabel liked the sermon. The 
poorer brethren and the children liked it. That 
was quite sufficient for the young man's purpoaa 

"Don't you think he's a little too strict?'* 
asked the fashionable country dame of her friend* 

" I don't know that I quite like him," added 
another. " He speaks too plainly. He'd soon 
oflfend the people." 

Ah, ha 1 Loughton folk ! Did the plaia 
speaker wound your delicate sensibilities ? Had 
he been your curate he would have truckled to no 
such contingency. He would not have smoothed 
down the fur of your church-going worldliness I 
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Luckily, — or may be, unluckily the Loughtou 
folk had no such terrible crisis to look forward to 
for the present. 

Mr. Pellowes' sermons were ever long-winded 
and prosy, and he offended no delicate sensibilities. 
He was too timid a man for that, and so he was 
pretty well liked, although now and then his 
parishioners even pulled him to pieces. So prone 
are people to be hypercritical upon what they 
could not write for their lives. The word of God 
may be preached ever so faithfully, and yet 
forsooth! there wiU be something wrong with 
the delivery, or— there is no limit to the ^^ors." 

A few more favoured ones— popular preachers — 
behold how the world runs after them ! They 
are literally stifled under the weight of slippers, 
bookmarks, and all the et ceteras which young 
ladies are so fond of getting up, regardless of 
expense. 

Some of the Loughton congregation actually 
laid wait for their Sector, in order to ascertain 
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whether this teller of the truth was going to be 
their curate. 

Whereupon, satisfied of the contrary, they could 
say that he was a fine looking young man, and 
gave promise of ability. 

Very condescending ! 

The condescension would have fallen quite 
harmless upon the young man himself. 

Mabel had lingered in the pew, hoping that 
Mark would lake his departure. *,No such luct 
He waited until she rose, which was not until the 
organ had finished, and the clergyman had re- 
tired to the vestry. 

Just as they left the church door, Mr. Fellowes 
and his companion passed them. Mr. Fellowes 
stopped, and spoke to Mabel, and she perceived 
that Mark Landor nodded to the young clergy* 
man. 

Alexis Trevor knew him in a moment, for the 
man he had never " pulled" with at Oxford, and, 
glancing at Mabel, he wondered whether that 
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ivas tlie ^^ cousin Mabel," of whom he had heard 
his father speak sometimes. 

Mark trembled, lest Mr. Fellowes should take 
it into his head to introduce Alexis ; and so the 
worthy man did, but Mabel did not catch the 
name, and merely bowed somewhat coldly. 

They passed on. Mark had not spoken, except 
in a monosyllabic reply to a remark of Mr. 
Fellowes. Now he remained close by Mabel's 
side, as far as the Court 

Not hearing her evince any surprise, or speak 
on the subject of the clergyman, he felt relieved, 
and hoped she had not heard the name, and knew 
nothing about him. As for Alexis, it was but 
natural that he should feel interested in his only 
relatives. It was but natural that he should feel 
sorrowful at being debarred from all communica- 
tion with them. 

Mark Landor had come up to pay his customary 
.visit to Mr. Trevor, after morning church. A 
fiery discussion was the result. 
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He had not been very long seated, before he 
exclaimed, 

*^ Have you heard the news, Mr. Trevor?'* 

It was a dyspeptic day, so Balph's reply wat 
moody enough — 

"No! I haven't, and I don't care to, that'i 
more," 

Mark steadfastly regarded him for a moment, 
and a malicious omile stole over his countenance* 

"Ah! but you will care, when you hear it, 
sir. We have a new curate at Lough ton." 

He watched the eflfect of the communication* 
Ralph Trevor looked up in wrathy astonishment, 
A storm was gathering. 

" A new curate ? Impossible !" 

" Yet it is even so, Mr. Trevor, and you will 
be still more astonished, when I tell you who it 
is." 

At this moment, Mabel entered the room, 
and Mark stopped short. He looked conftisedL 
Balph Trevor's wrath was not so easily stayed. 
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**I tell you, Mark Landor," he thundered, 
*' it is preposterous ! That fellow, the rector, 
would not have dared to engage one without my 
knowledge* He shall not stay an instant in the 
parifik Bing the belli Til send for him at 
once. !Here!" and the old man rose to seize the 
bell-rope. 

*' No I no I Mr. Trevor," exclaimed Mark, 
hurriedly staying his hand ; ^' remember that I 
IBhaU be blamed in the parish for any row ; and, 
besides, you can't do anything to him. It wQl 
be better to wait — indeed, sir, it will. To-morrow 
will be time enough." 

" I don't care I I'll teach the fellow to revolt 
against my authority." 

The old man sank back grumbling in his chair, 
and glared round him like a wild beast. 

" Why, uncle I what has happened ?" asked 
Mabel, overcome with astonishment at the scene 
before her. 

'*Mr. Trevor is angry, because Mr. Fellowes 
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has elected a curate without consulting him, Misa 
CUve," 

"He probably wanted to save you tronbl^j 
uncle," said Mabel, willing to intercede for the 
oppressed party. She had answered her uncle, 
instead of taking any notice of Mark*s words, hf 
answering him. 

" Save me trouble, indeed ? the upstart ! Fll 
teach him to take so much upon himself." 

Mr. Fellowes had put himself so much under 
Mr. Trevor, that the latter thought he had autho» 
rity to meddle with everything in the parish. 

*' Well, uncle, I am sure you would approve of 
the new curate, if that was he who preached this 
morning. Perhaps Mr. Fellowes delayed telling 
you, or, perhaps, there is some mistake, Mr. 
Landor.'' 

And Mabel turned towards him. 

^^ I am not at all apt to be mistaken in my 
statements. Miss Clive. I disagree with you, as 
to his preaching. J don't like him, for one." 
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Mabel's lip curled* 

" A sufficient reason for no one else doing so, 
I Lave no doubt, Mr. Landor/' and she turned 
haughtily to her uncle. 

Mark bit his moustache, a habit with him 
when he was annoyed. 

**You haven't told me the fellow's name 
yet?" said Ralph. ^'1 must know it, for I'll 
make him suffer for it, too I" 

Mabel's face flushed with surprise at the in- 
justice of her uncle. 

Mark made a negative motion to him upon the 
question being asked. He saw that Mabel had 
Bot caught the name. 

« What is the matter ? Can't you tell me ?" 

Mark hesitated — then answered, glancing at 
Mabel— '^ I have forgotten it, sir." 

The young girl looked keenly at him. His 
eyes fell, before those truth-searching ones. 

** How very singular, Mr. Landor 1 I saw you 
acknowledge his salutation after church." 
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Scarlet is no term for the colour that over- 
spread the young man's face. 

'^ Precious sharp eyes," he muttered; but he 
quickly recovered himself, as Mr, Trevor turned 
towards him. 

*'Now, you know you are only shamming) 
Mark. You are afraid of getting into a row — 
out with the name, now I" 

Mark felt goaded on to anything. He was in 
a smothered rage against Mabel. He answered 
in a sulky tone, 

^^ You won't like it, when I tell you. However, 
it was the Eev. Alexis Trevor, and no one else* 
I hope you approve of your curate. Good-nighty 
Mr. Trevor. Miss Clive, I leave you to reap the 
consequence of forcing me to say the name." 

Mabel cast a look of utter contempt on the 
young man, as he left the room in dudgeon. 

^*A nice little exhibition of deceit and 
temper," she thought. 

Her uncle was literally unable to speak from 
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mingled rage said astonishment. When at last 
he did find his tongue, his wrathful speech knew 
no bounds. 

" That impudent donkey I that son of a bar- 
barous Greek! No wonder that fellow, the 
Bector, did not dare to tell me of his choice." 

"You forget, uncle Ealph, that Mr. Fellowes 
cannot possibly know anything about the feud 
with my cousin.*' 

** Your cousin^ indeed ! Don't call him that, if 
you please, miss 1 He is not worthy of the name 
of Trevor ; and, by Jove, he shan^t stay in the 
parish a day." 

" Uncle 1 he is the son of your brother. Why 
be so bitter against him? He looks a noble, 
good young man."' 

Mabel's calm words only made her uncle more 
infuriated. He almost foamed at the mouth with 
lage. 

** You're always like that ! Taking part with 
everyone you come across. You'd much better 
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be civil to those who are worth it There's Marl^ 
gone away oflfended, and all through your con* 
founded nonsense, I won't stand it, I won't I 
not an hoar 1 " 

A reply rose to Mabel's compressed lips — so 
tightly compressed, for fear she should be tempted 
to say what she ought not Her young blood 
boiled, and she was deeply hurt at her uncle's 
words to her. Yet the indignation almost melted 
into pity, as she contemplated his unbridled fury. 

An old man, who should be an example of 
patience, thus giving way to such an unholy frame 
of mind — giving way to such violent passions- 
passions that sullied the whiteness of his old head. 

Mabel was deeply grieved. She sat down in 
silence, while the old man continued to rave and 
hurl vituperations against his dead brother. 
Alas I in his madness he remembered not, that 
that brother's spirit might even then be grieving 
over the unrighteous wrath of the old man, fast 
falling into the grave. 
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The Rector, and the nephew, and everyone else 
he could think of, as taking an imaginary part in 
the matter, came in for a share of his wrath. 

At last, Mabel could stand it no longer. She 
pleaded a headache — indeed she could hardly 
avoid having one, in that atmosphere, — and 
retired, and sent the butler in to Mr. Trevor. 

" Wait a bit till to-morrow morning comes I" 
were the last words that greete 1 her ears as she 
left the room. 

She had hardly been allowed full scope for her 
own- aitonishment at the revelation which had 
caused so much wrath. 

Wonderingly she thought over the events of 
the day, and the image of her despised cousin 
remained uppermost in her mind. 

Now she thought of it, she had remarked a 
certain grave sadness in his manner, as he had 
lifted his hat to her. Could he have known that 
she was his half-cousin? Yes! he must have 
known it. And she ? If she had only known 
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that then, she woald not have bowed so 
coldly. Perhaps, even now, he thought that she 
was as bitter against him as the rest Long sbe 
thought how curious it all was^ and whether things 
would ever come right between the uncle and 
nephew. 

Certainly not, as long as Mark Landor had 
aught to do with it. 

Mabel did not go to Church that evening. 
Her uncle required her at home. 

Before service, Alexis Trevor, who was sitting 
in the rectory pew, glanced into the Trevor pew* 
His cousin was not there — only Mark Lander. 

He was sorry that such a fellow as Landor 
seemed to be so intimate at Trevor Court. 

Ah 1 was he beginning to be jealous already? 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" D6xm die Slemente hassen 
Das Gebild' der Menschenhand." 

SCHILLKB.^SONa Ot THl BSLL. 



HissiNQ ! crackling ! mshing ! leaping ! and 
roaring I 

How the flames seemed to rejoice in their 
power over the handiwork of man I 

They ran along the window frames^ they 
leapt and danced with spiteful glee. They bnrst 
out of the windows, glorying in their sway. 

Q 2 
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They seemed to hastea along, lest they shonld 
be checked ere they had done all their devonring 
work upon the mansion that had seen the dawn 
of many a Trevor life. 

And in that mansion was now a feeble^ irri» 
table old man, and a young girl — verily the 
fairest of the Trevor race. 

Trevor Court was gabled and old, so the de- 
vouring element gained a firm hold upon the 
east wing, whence the fire had originated. How 
the red tongues licked up every combustible 
article that came in their way 1 Oaken wains* 
coting, oaken fioors, and oaken heir-looms. 
Nothing could resist against such devouring 
tongues. 

How feeble are man's efforts in the presence of 
this awful element 1 And yet, withal, what a 
blessing it is to mankind — ^how many die from the 
want of it, in the bitter frosts of winter. 

Yet, when it asserts its sway, man is almost 
powerless. 
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At midnight, A lexis Trevor awoke. Sometting 
had startled him. 

A sudden impulse took him to the window of 
his room in the rectory, from whence the trees of 
Trevor Court could be seen. 

There was a strange glow in the heavens above 
them — an unmistakeable glow. There is nothing 
like the horrible feeling of dread, that that 
strange glow gives to the mind. It is an inex- 
plicable something, and only the hardened and 
the thief rejoice at such a sight. There was a 
hurrying of footsteps beneath the window. The 
village engine rushed by at a gallop ; it had been 
the gift of the Trevor family — used for the first 
time on Trevor property. 

The words " Trevor Court," struck on Alexis, 
ear, and thrilled him strangely. Not a moment 
did he lose. Not a thought of his uncle's un- 
kindness crossed his generous mind. 

Was there not an old man, and a tender young 
girl, in that burning house ? Alexis, perchance, 
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might be an instroznent in saving them, and that 
was enough for him. 

Out he rushed, tore np the road, with lightning 
speed. He did not wait to go up the avenue, 
but vaulted over the palings, and up through the 
trees, by what he judged was a shorter cut 

An hour before, he would have scorned the 
idea of entering the domains of Trevor Court, 
but "man proposes, and God disposes." So it 
was, that Alexis found himself standing before 
his uncle's house— with but one thought upper- 
most in his mind — ^werehis uncle and cousin still 
in that burning pile ? 

He eagerly made the enquiry of a by-stander, 
who seemed wholly bent on warming his idle 
hands in his pockets^ evidently not finding 
enough warmth around him. 

"Why, sir, they say neither on'em is out jret, 
and that's just the part they lives in." 

" And you standing here idle ?" 

He waited to hear no more. There was xu) 
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time to be lost. The water was gaining very 
little, if any, upon the flames. What a noise 
there was I It was almost deafening. Shouts of 
men, and cries of women. It was astonishing 
how little work was done for the quantity of noise 
that accompanied it Many, indeed^ only looked 
on with gaping mouths. A few worked with a 
hearty will at the engine, and water was brought 
from the lake. Such a hissing, and spluttering 
and seething, as the antagonistic elements met I 
At one moment the flames roared up, and seemed 
to defy their natural enemy— the next, they were 
seemingly kept under control. Men were running 
along the roof with buckets, whose contents 
vanished into the roaring flames, and were licked 
up with a spiteful hiss. 

<< Where are the inmates ?" shouted Alexis, in 
an agony of alarm. " Has no one seen them— 
tried to rescue them ?" 

" There*s a couple of men gone after them in 
there, by that side door. The communication 
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with the hall door is cut off already," said the 
trembling butler, who was looking, with ahopeless 
expression of countenance, at the burning mass 
before him. 

The young man rushed frantically in the direc- 
tion indicated. At the door he met Mark 
Landor. His face was white with terror. 

** Youheve 1 where is Miss Olive, Mr. Trevor?" 

He looked at Mark with an accusing coun- 
tenance. Where could they be, indeed I and he, a 
friend of theirs, standing trembling like a 
coward ? 

" I — I, haven't seen them, Mr. Trevor." 

" Do you mean to say that they are in that 
house, and you standing here doing nothing? I 
am ashamed of you ! " 

" It is impossible to enter — the smoke, and 
flames, — " and the lawyer's teeth chattered with 
fright 

"Coward!" 

Alexis dashed past him, and bounded up a 
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narrow staircase. At the top he met a man, who 
was driven back by the volley of burning smoke. 

" You could not get on, sir, the heat is awful 1 ** 

** Do you mind that when lives are in danger ? 
Lead the way, if you know it, and do as I bid 
you." 

The man was roused by the tone of decision 
and authoriiy. He turned again to face the 6re. 

First Alexis dashed into a side room, and 
dragged out two blankets, 

" Hold this before you, and I'll follow. Quick I " 

The man obeyed, and led the way. On they 
stumbled, into one passage, and out of another, 
through rolling waves of smoke. 

Alexis shouted — ^* Miss Olive I Mr. Trevor ! 
Help is near I Where are you ? '* 

" Here 1 " was the answer through the smoke. 

He burst open the door from whence the sound 
came, and dashed into the room, — the smoke 
pouring in after him. But he could perceive a 
helpless old man, clinging with fear to a young 

a 5 
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girl. That young girl was his cousin MabeL 
She was vainly exhorting her uncle to exert 
himself for his life. 

But in the hour of danger Balph Trevor was 
tried, and found wanting. All his bullying 
pride could not save him from being a victim to 
fear. He had become paralysed with fright, and 
Mabel was just trying to drag him from the room, 
when the welcome sound of help reached her 
ears. 

A glance told her who it was that had volun- 
teered to be their preserver, 

" There is no time to be lost 1 leave with 
me!" 

Mabel pointed to her uncle, whom she could 
not persuade to move an inch. 

Alexis had turned to the man who had accom- 
panied him. 

" Here, take charge of Mr. Trevor. You are 
strong enough to lift him. Never mind if he 
resists. He mtist come. Now go in front, and 
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qaick I " The sturdj labourer straightway took 
the old man under the arms without further 
ceremony. He half dragged, half carried him 
from the su£focating atmosphere. 

"Hold the blanket before you both. And 
now. Miss Clive — '* 

Without waiting for her consent, Alexis lifted 
Iier up as if she had been a baby. Those broad 
•hoolders were not made for nothing! He 
wrapped the blanket carefully round her, over 
face and all, and started 1 

**Now, hold on to me tightly, and do not be 
afraid. So help me God, I will take you safely 
out of it I '' 

What a power that voice possessed to calm 
her I She had felt it in Church. It was inex- 
plicable, but so it was. He need not have feared 
for her. She knew that to be otherwise than 
quite quiet would only have impeded her deliverer. 

They came to the top of the burning stairs. 
What was only hot smoke before, was now darting 
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flame. Up rushed the fiery tongues, dancing up 
the balusters, shooting through the smoke I 

The labourer hesitated. 

" Go on 1 " shouted Alexis, with a voice of 
thunder. 

Withal, Mabel felt a strange feeling - of 
quietude. 

On went the man. He felt there was no 
resisting the command. Alexis followed, and 
the blanket frizzled as the flames darted across 
their path. 

At length smoke and flame are passed, and the 
uncle and niece are safe. 

^* And now, where will you go. Miss Olive?" 
gasped Alexis, as he removed the blanket from 
her face. 

" To the Lodge," she faintly replied, " but I 
can walk now." 

The young man did not resist the appeal. He 
relinquished his charge. 

" Is there anyone else left behind. Miss Olive ? " 
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" I don't know. Could we not ascertain? " 

" I will ascertain for you, Miss Olive, Ah I 
here comes your butler. I will follow you. This 
man will take charge of your uncle." 

The butler came up. 

" See your mistress to the Lodge," said the 
young man. " I will go back. Miss Olive, and 
see what can be done." 

" Pray do not risk your life any more, Mr. 
Trevor, you have done enough. Send some one 
else to ascertain." 

The young man looked somewhat sadly at the 
fair young face, so earnest in its pleading. He 
suppressed the words that rose to his lips. 

At this moment Mr. Trevor called to his niece, 
and Alexis turned away towards the still blazing 
pile. 

" You promise to come back yourself and tell 
me ?" she said, eagerly. 

" Yes," he replied. 
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He would have liked to have accompanied hia 
cousin to the Lodge, and yet he would not. He was 
proud, and did not court any thanks from that 
unkind uncle. How did he know but that the 
niece felt much the same towards him ? 

Upon enquiry he found that all the servants 
had taken good care to save themselves, without 
casting a thought upon any one else. People 
are so apt to be selfish on such occasions. 

The first cognizance Mabel had of the presence 
of fire that night, was a strong smeU of burning. 
She had not yet retired to rest. She had been 
thinking. She had opened her door, and the 
next thing she heard, was the shouts of the ser- 
vants, as they fled hither and thither in their 
fright. 

By that time the fire was pretty well advanced. 
She flew to her uncle's room. He was hard to 
rouse, and finally, she managed to get him out 
of bed, and to fling a great cloak over him. But 
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she oonld not get him to move from the room. 
In the meantime, the fire was gaining. What 
was she to do ? 

She could not leave her uncle. If he chose to 
stay and be burnt, she must stay, too. There 
was no selfish safety-seeking in that noble 
heart. 

None of the servants having come to alarm her, 
she fancied they must be comparatively safe still. 
She opened the door once more, and looked out, 
A volume of smoke greeted her, and she shut it 
again quickly. 

In vain she urged her uncle to fiy. She was 
trying to drag him towards the door when Alexis 
entered. How thankful she had been to hear a 
welcome voice telling of help. As thankful as a 
drowning man to seize a rope held out to him. 

Alexis hastened back to the Lodge, to tell 
Mabel that all her dependants were safe, accord- 
ing to his promise. Not that they deserved such 
Qonsideration. None of them had the courage 
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to venture into the fire, except the labourer 
whom Alexis had met That man's courage was 
on the wane, too, until a fresh weight was added 
to the scale of humanity. 

Presence of mind in danger is a rare thing. 
There may be courage, and yet not that quality. 
Sometimes women are found to excel in it. They 
may be fearful in small fancied dangers, but 
when the real crisis comes, they are not found 
wanting. 

At least, it is so with the sort of women like 
Mabel Olive. 

After the first start at finding out what had 
happened, and that the house was on fire, she 
felt calm. She could have followed her cousin 
down the burning stairs, but he had not allowed 
her time to assert her own strength. She knew 
that she would only have hampered him by use* 
less remonstrance against his carrying her. 

And now on — on crept the flames, while the 
micle and niece were safely housed in the Lodge. 
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Still the engine spouted its volume of water. The 
lake supplied all wants in that direction. At length 
the men raised a shout, and went to work with 
still more vigour. There was a decrease in the 
fury of the devouring element. The water was 
asserting its power, too. But it was morning ere 
the flames were subdued, and even then, the 
engine and buckets were kept at work upon the 
smouldering embers. 

A portion of the west wing only remained 
entire. The old gables had departed for ever, and 
the beauty of the Trevor mansion was gone. 

In the meantime, Mark Landor had disappeared. 
Upon the appellation of " coward," he had slunk 
away, but it rankled in his heart. 

He l\p.d been too cowardly to dare the fire him- 
self. Likewise he was furious that the dreaded 
cousin should be the only one to come in to the 
rescue. Anything but that ! He kept well out 
of the way, among the trees of the park. He 
gnashed his teeth with sullen rage, as he remem- 
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bered the look of scom with which the word 
^^ coward*' had been enunciated — and he hated 
Alexis Trevor. 

By and bye he came out from his hiding place. 
He went towards the lodge, and was just in time 
to see Mabel and her uncle enter, accompanied by 
two servants. 

" That fellow has not saved her, at all events,** 
he thought, and a gleam of triumph crossed his 
features. 

He went up to meet them, he was full of sym- 
pathy in words. He regretted so that he had 
not been there in time to be of use I He would 
so wUlingly have ventured his life in their 
behalf! 

** Would you?" asked Mabel, with a keen 
glance at him. 

She said no more, and he said no more, 
Mabel estimated what s uch words were worth from 
Mark Lander. 

When Alexis entered the lodge door, a little 
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later, he found that the room within was ftilL 
Mr. and Mrs. Fellows had just arrived. It 
seemed odd that they had not come before, but 
the fact was, that the Rev. John had been de- 
tained by his better half. In spite of his remon- 
strances, she had resolved upon accompanying 
him to the scene of the conflagration. 

" You will make a mess of it, Mr. Fellowes," 
she averred; "you always do." 

He had nothing to reply to this argument, so 
he had to wait until the worthy dame was ready. 
She puffed up to the lodge, on her husband's arm. 
There they were told that the Trevors were 
within. 

** Oh I my dear Miss Olive, and Mr. Trevor, 
what a misfortune for you !" was her opening 
salutation. " Such a beautiful house, too, and 
ail the nice furniture, and how did you get out, 
and how burnt you are, and poor dear Mr. Trevor , 
tool How shocking I dear 1 dear I" 

'* Poor dear Mr. Trevor" did not look as if he 
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felt very mnch flattered by the appellation. He 
was just beginning to recover his scattered 
faculties. The appearance of Mr. Fellowes and 
his wife in the lodge, was not the thing most 
likely to put him in a good humour. 

Mabel had shaken hands with the voluble lady, 
without answering the many questions— she did 
not feel up to it. 

" Oh, Miss Olive 1 I do hope—" 

*^ What do you hope ?" gruffly interrupted Mr. 
Trevor, with a menacing look. 

Mrs. Fellowes was decidedly startled. She 
began to whisper her hopes and fears mysteri«» 
ously to Mabel. 

"Ohl you are there, are you?" continued 
Ealph Trevor, catching sight of the Rev. John, 
who, as yet, had not been able to edge in a word, 

" Yes, Mr. Trevor, my wife hopes, and I hope, 
too, that you — " 

^*Now, John," and Mrs. Fellowes turned oa 
him a warning glance. She added, in a loud 
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whisper^ '^ Yon will only make a mess of it — ^let 
me:' 

Then turning to Mr. Trevor — 
' " I was just saying to your niece, Mr. Trevor, 
that I hoped yon and Miss Clive would honour 
tiB by coming to us immediately. This is no 
place for you, Mr. Trevor, I am sure, it will be 
so uncomfortable. Miss Clive, do help me to 
solicit your dear uncle. We depend upon your 
coming to us at once." 

"We depend upon it," echoed the obedient 
rector, as his wife looked significantly at him. 

Balph had regarded them steadfastly all the 
time. He allowed Mrs. Fellowes to finish her 
speech. He waited until the rector had echoed — 
then — 

" Do you, indeed ? By Jove 1 then you will be 
mightily disappointed, madam." 

Mrs. Fellowes looked aghast. 

The Bev. John only dreaded what he was very 
often in the habit of witnessing. 
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Mr. Trevor was decidedly recovering his eqoili* 
brium ! And all this time, he had not cast a 
thought upon his preserver, who atood at that 
moment in the passage. He was meditating how 
he should manage to see his cousin alone, to tell 
her that all her dependants were safe* He had 
no intention of intruding his presence upon his 
uncle. 

Mabel gave an appealing glance towards her 
uncle, as she witnessed poor Mrs. Fellowes' dis- 
comfiture. He paid no heed to it. He was 
gradually working himself up to concert pitch. 

*^ Do you suppose that because my house is oa 
fire, that I am going to enter yours ? You may 
whistle for it, after your' disgraceful conduct*' 

Poor Mr. Fellowes looked astounded. What 
could Mr. Trevor mean? 

" I — I — am not aware of having done anything 
to offend you, Mr. Trevor," he stammered out 

** Oh^ don't you though ? Very innocent you 
are, to be sure T' and he gave a sneer. 
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Mabely meanwhUey looked so grieved, poor 
cMdl' 

** You go getting a parcel of new curates with- 
out my leave ;*' — ^here Mrs. Fellowes looked trium- 
phantly at her husband. ^^ You don't consult me 
on the subject at alL It only shows how sly you 
are, you white-throated viper I Just like the whole 
of your 

"Mr. Trevor-I— I— " 

** Don't * I— r to me, sir. I tell you, you are 
sly, for you knew that you bad no right to engage 
that fellow, Alexis Trevor. He's not worth a 
rap. I don't call him my nephew, and he 
needn't try to come round me, I can tell you I 
Neither he nor you shall remain in the parish 
another hour I" 

The rector stood looking from one to the other, 
in amazement. 

Balph Trevor had rather over-shot the mark. 
But even the worm will turn at last. 

The rector simply said. 
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^^ Mr. Trevor, you are mistaken, you have no 
power over me," and turned to le^tve the room. 

The Kev. John Fellowes had never before 
looked so dignified. But Mrs. Fellowes' quick 
eye had discerned the object of Balph Trevor'^s 
spite, standing, even now, in the doorway. Mr* 
Fellowes started back as he saw the expression 
of the young man's face. What conflicting 
passions were written there 1 

Mark Landor was too interested in Mr. Trevor's 
proceedings, to see all this. He had stooped^ 
and was whispering to him. 

"Mr. Trevor is not mistaken I" he said 
aloud, as Mr. Fellowes was leaving ; " the curate 
who preached yesterday, was" — 

" You are right — the curate was Alexis Trevor," 
said a voice, forced into calmness, and the young 
man stepped forward into the light. He had 
heard all. He could not have helped it. When he 
had heard his own name mentioned, he came 
openly into the doorway, and Mabel had been the 
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first to perceive him. In vain 1 What was she 
to do? It was too late — and then Mrs. Tellowes 
had seen him, as Mr. Fellowes had turned to go 
out 

Alexis drew himself up to his full height, and 
looked hatightily around him. 

" Mr. Trevor 1 you need have no fear. Lough- 
ton is the last place where I would have officiated 
as curate." 

With dignified bearing he turned from the 
room, leaving its inmates petrified with astonish* 
ment. 

All except Mabel, and, as quick as thought, 
she followed her cous'm. 

" Mabel 1 come back I " roared Mr. Trevor, 

This time Mabel had a higher duty to perform, 
than mere obedience to a despotic order. Should 
gratitude have no place? 

" Mr. Trevor, stay one moment I " 

The young man turned at the gentle sound of 
that voice. His face was quivering with emotion. 

VOL. L H 
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It was SO hard to hear such words from the man 
for whom he had risked his life, — worst of all 
from his uncle. 

Mabel held out both her hands to him. 

"My cousin, I thank you for your noble 
conduct. Excuse my uncle — he is old, and quick- 
tempered." 

A sad smile crossed the young man's face« as 
he took the proffered hands within his own. That 
" quick temper" was an old story to his father, 
but he made no answer. 

" I do hope you are not burnt, my cousin ? " 

" Oh no I " Alexis looked dreamily at her, as he 
answered thus. The gentle " my cousin" hovered 
round his ears so sweetly. 

" But are you ? " and he looked eagerly at hep. 

" Oh no I you took care of that" 

" I meant to." 

He gazed into the earnest face before him. 

The little oil lamp gave but a feeble light, and 
it was only for an instant, — but moments some- 
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times count more than years. That moment 
sufficed to stamp the image of each upon the 
other's soul. 

" Farewell I " murmured the young man. 

He bent his head*— where was the harm? — 
pressed a kiss upon the hands he held in his own, 
and— he was gone. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



' I have known some bittetp tbingB, — 

Angoisli, anger, solitude; 
Year by year an evil brings. 

Year by year denies a good." 

£. B. BROWNnra. 



" * I THOUGHT as much/ said Webspinner, 
^ fools never stay at home.' " And Dr. Carter 
contemplated his gouty patient of Trevor Court, 
sitting by the Lodge window the morning after 
the fire. 

" By Jove 1 I should have been a fool if I Aarf 
stayed at home/' he gruflBy responded. 
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The doctor mbbed his hands. 

" Houses don't catch on fire for nothing, do 
they?" 

" What's the use of prating so about things 
I can't help, Dr. Carter ? Ugh I Oh 1 oh 1 oh 1 " 

** If yod will kick out so, you must expect a 
twinge or two," rejoined the provoking doctor. 

** Yes 1 and I have no doubt you rather enjoy 
it," growled Mr. Trevor, scowling from under his 
eye-brows. 

" Of course I do." 

Again the doctor continued the process of 
rubbing his hands, and there was a merry twinkle 
in his kind grey eye. 

" Well now, you, who profess to be so clever, 
can't you cure me at once ? You doctors talk a 
good deal, but you don't do much, except fill the 
church-yards." 

" Hum 1 That's not being idle, at all events. 
You needn't try to conceal it, — there's something 
else at the bottom of this fit of gout, besides a 
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midnight stroll in the Park. Come now, Mr. 
Trevor/' 

" That's enough, I should think, at my time 
of life. What the deuce do you suppose else ? " 

** Just the deuce. Nothing more nor less 1 " 

"You are confoundedly impertinent. Dr. 
Carter. There 1 you may go now, — ^you dOn't do 
anything but worry me." 

" Ha 1 ha 1 How long will it be before you are 
beseeching me to return ? " laughingly enquired 
the doctor. 

He was a provoking Esculapius. He knew 
Ealph Trevor was in his power. He liked to 
make him feel the " lash" sometimes. — ^he who 
gave it so liberally to others. Ralph gave another 
kick, and the next moment groaned proportion- 
ately. 

Again the doctor's eye twinkled. But Mabel 
entered the room, and he turned to her. 

" Now, Miss Mabel, I want you to help me to 
propose something. The best thing for you both 
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is this — to go at once to Wales — north, of course, 
— and stay there until the house is re-built" 

" Qo to the devil I" interrupted Ralph Trevor. 

" I leave that to you I" rejoined the doctor. 

** Do you know what you are proposing ? " con- 
tinued the old man, without heeding the last 
remark. " How can I move, I should like to 
know? You just say such things on purpose, so 
you'd better be off." 

" I'm going directly. There are lots of people 
who will be glad to see me." 

" Oh, you wheedle them to death." 

" I really don't know what to be at with my 
patients," said the doctor, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. ** K I tell a man he's very ill, he immediately 
supposes that he is at the point of death, and, if 
I make light of it, he thinks I am a hard-hearted 
beast." 

'^ Quite right, too," growled Mr. Trevor. 

'* All I can say is, that a run among the moun- 
tains would set you up." 
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" A run 1 What's the idiat talking about ? '' 

" Just that I tell you, that you^d be rid of 
your gout in a jiflfey with the change of air, and 
then a walk every day would soon cure that 
hypochondriachigm. " 

" Hypochondriac fiddlestick ! I wish tfou had 
a good bout of this." 

"Well, you bring that on yourself, half the 
time. If you would keep quiet, and not excito 
yourself, you would have no gout." 

" Nonsense 1 Ugh ! I wish to goodness you'd 
be off. Dr. Carter, and not sit there looking at 
me." 

" Take care I you'll have a nice twinge directly." 

The old man could do nothing but glare at liis 
tormentor. He felt as if he would have liked to 
have sent him flying from the room. 

Mabel could not forbear a smile, although she 
pitied her uncle in his impotent rage. But she 
did not interfere. Since the night before, he had 
laid her under the ban of his displeasure. She 
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had disobeyed him. She had followed her cousin, 
and to disobey Ralph Trevor was no light thing. 
She had to listen to a good deal for that one act. 
Yet she bore it How, she hardly knew— but 
when she entered into the silence of her chamber, 
then the full heart would overflow, and she wept 
from sheer weariness of spirit. 

A lip compressed, and a tight clasping of the 
hands was often all that escaped her in the 
presence of her uncle. It was hard tutoring, 
that subdued the desire to speak out, and rebel 
against the every day petty tyranny. But she had 
promised ; and what Mabel Olive promised she 
performed, by God's help. And she had to bear 
the burthen alone, which made it harder. She 
longed for sympathy. Alas I where was she to 
get it? The soil was barren around her. 

Every member of this great human family has 
to bear some burthen, and many, too, of whom it 
is least suspected. 

Some sink under their daily load — sink into 
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the grave, and no one knows why, even if they 
care to enquire. 

Aye I stifled hopes, checked aspirations, re- 
pulsed feelings, form a great part of suflFering in 
this world. More especially is this true of women* 
With it— luckily, or unluckily, as the case may 
be — they possess a greater pov^er of silent endu- 
rance and patience than most men. 

Mabel possessed this power to a great degree. 
She was too proud to exhibit her feelings where 
they were sure of a repulse. 

She had to undergo a daily strife with a nature 
that rebelled against injustice and meanness in 
every shape. She had to bear with her uncle's 
selfish whims, to listen to his ill-temper, and he 
— he thought himself a great benefactor to her ! 
He imagined that she ought to be very well satis- 
fied with life. 

Dr. Carter, in his kind heart, pitied the young 
girl as she stood there. He knew that her daily 
office was no sinecure. He possessed a very 
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tender heart, under that jovial exterior, but he 
had no pity for his irritable patient of Trevor 
Ooort. He had a pity, though, for the young 
girl, whose life was ground down every hour in 
the day, to the Tvhims of a selfish old man. 

She felt the necessity of doing her whole duty, 
hard though it might be, and she tried to bear it 
in silence. There would be an occasional flash 
out of righteous indignation, but, on the whole, 
she managed to keep her burning thoughts to 
herself. The daily struggle was none the less 
hard for that 1 

After Dr. Carter had given his patient a few 
more truths to digest, he left him to his reflections. 
He knew that, in the end, he would probably 
follow his advice. 

And so it proved, for in walked Mark Landor, 
as the doctor was leaving. 

His patron told him of the proposition — 
** Bother it I He knows very well that I must 
needs do as he says. Anything to get rid of 
this I" and he pointed to his foot. 
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" Yes ! I saw you had a fit of your old enemy, 
Mr. Trevor." 

*' I felt it coming on last night, with a ven- 
geance, and that's what prevented me leaving the 
fire at once." 

*' Well, I dare say it would do you all the good 
in the world to have a change of air. I can get 
away, and run up to see you." 

This was the pith of the whole matter. Mark 
would not have been quite so pleased with the 
plan, had he not contemplated the possibility of 
joining the party. 

He rather liked the idea of, perhaps, accom- 
panying Mabel upon sundry mountain excursions. 
Mark was a rare calculator 1 

And Mabel's eyes had brightened at the pros- 
pect of a change. To the mountains, too t 

She had thought to get rid of the everlasting 
Mark^ and a cloud crossed her brow as she found 
she was mistaken. 

Mark saw the cloud. He bit his moustache, 
after his wont. • 
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" I have brought you a note from Mr. Fellowes, 
sir I" placing it in Balph's hands. 
He opened^ and read it. 
*' Ah ha I the fellow has begun to eat humble 
pie. He apologises, and hopes I won't be 
offended with him. Mrs. Fellowes has put him 
up to it, I suppose. He wants that other fat 
living, eh? Capital thing to keep him in check 
by. Is it true he knew nothing of that young 
scoundrel ?" 

" I suppose so ; but it was lucky I found out 
who it was. I dare say he thought to try it 
on." 

** I dare say nothing of the kind !" said Mabel, 
indignantly. "He would not have become a 
curate here!" 

" You seem to be well posted up in the affair, 
Miss Olive. May I ask who was your informant ? 
I know the fellow quite well enough, to think 
him capable of it.*' 

** Do you ?" fired up Mabel — then more calmly, 
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*'Mrs. Fellowes told me he liad refused the 
appointment, almost immediately upon arriving 
there. She wondered why. He said so himself, 
too, last night" 

" By Jovel if I hadn't thought Fellowes knew 
nothing about it, I would have kicked him out of 
the lodge, neck and crop, last night. He'll know 
better next time, and consult me. It does him 
good to frighten him a little. He likes to be 
quiet. And as to you, Mabel — I — " 

**Miss Clive is naturally interested in her 
cousin," sneered Mark, 

Truly, if he wished to set her against Alexis 
Trevor, he went awkwardly about it I 

" He is my cousin, Mr. Landor, and I do not 
believe all you say against him. And, besides, 
he saved our lives, and we ought to be grateful 
to him." 

" Ho ! ho! ho 1 sickly sentimentality 1 Very 
romantic, I dare say !" sneered her uncle. 

" Did he not save your life, and mine, uncle?" 
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The yonng girPs face was all a-glow, as she 
tarned to him. 

'* Don't look at me like that I He didn't save 
mine^ at all events. Jack Green did that" 

Mabel tamed away, to hide the contempt she 
felt rising in her heart. 

Mark grinned a malicious grin, and said, 

** He isn't a bit like a clergyman. That's all 
he's fit for, rushing about like a knight errant" 

" At all events, you need not reproach yourself 
so far, Mr. Lander I" A sarcastic smile crossed 
her lips as she said it ** And I think you have 
no right to set an uncle still more against his 
nephew." 

It was not often that she allowed herself to be 
so carried away by her feelings. 

She did not think it was often worth the while 
with such an antagonist as Mark Lander. But 
to defend the absent was a duty. Above all one 
who had done her so great a service. 

" Tut, tut ! Mabel, you are always romancing 
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about something. We all know what the fellow 
is, without your interference." 

Mabel's eyes flashed, but she replied not. It 
was her mother's brother who spoke. There was 
not the same necessity for silence when Mark 
spoke. Mark was emboldened by his ally to re- 
ply to her last remark, the first part of which had 
made him flinch a little. Could she have known 
that he was at the fire ? Yet he had spoken to 
no one but Alexis Trevor, and the appellation of 
*^ coward" rankled in his mind. ** Miss Olive, 
your cousin is a humbug, and it is a satisfaction 
to me to thwart him in his designs upon your 
uncle." 

" You are charitable." 

And with a look of utter contempt Mabel left 
the room. 

" Hoity toity ! the young lady is in one of her 
high moods. Never mind her, Mark. I'm grad- 
ually knocking all that nonsense out of her. She 
inherited it from her father." 
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Aye, Mabel Cliye, it was a noble inheritance 
that your father left you I 

«' Ohl I don't mind, Mn Trevor. I think it is 
rather piquante than otherwise." 

And he giggled and sniggered in the way that 
was an abhorrence to Mabel* 

" And now let me warn you, sir ; this Alexis 
Trevor is an insinuating sort of chap, and has 
evidently got round Miss Mabel in the short 
time she saw him. You had better take care." 

" Take care of what? By Jupiter I I should 
like to see the fellow come after Mabel. I'd horse- 
whip him, or get you to do it." 

"And rd do it with a deal of pleasure. I 
never did like the fellow." 

Ah I Mark Landor 1 it would have been a bright 
spot of light in your character if you could have 
liked that " fellow." And all this time there 
was not a word about the event of the fire. There 
was not a thought of noble gratitude in Ealph 
Trevor's heart Those who cannot feel gratitude 
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are not worth much. They are not noble hearted 
who cannot cherish it even towards an enemy, 

" Where is his curacy ?" 

^' Down at Warton, Mr. Trevor. What h^ 
came up here for I can't think, unless he wanted 
to get round you somehow." 

"Humph I" said Ralph, and his little eyes 
glittered ominously. 

" 1 must go now, Mr. Trevor. Good bye. I 
will let you know if I hear anything further of 
importance." 

" Mind you do, Mark. It won't do to be hum- 
bugged on all hands like this. Gk)od bye." 

And Mabel ? Once in the room that served for 
hers, she threw herself into a chair, and burst 
into tears. Her blood was boiling at the injustice 
done to their only near relation in the world. 
All she had casually heard of him from Mrs. 
Fellowes the night before, had only tended to con- 
firm her opinion that Mark Landor maligned him. 
Certainly Mrs. Fellowes • was a great talker, but 
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had she not seen him herself, and read the nobility 
of his character in his face ? With that counten- 
ance, could he be the scoundrel that they made 
him out to be ? No ! it was impossible. The re- 
membrance of his sad smile flitted across her 
mind. Her cheek burned, too, as she remembered 
something else. But the indignation she felt 
drowned everything else. 

" How long is this to last ?" she sobbed. " Must 
it go on for ever ?'* 

She started up, and went to the window. The 
air was hot with the burning sun. It only made 
her brow the hotter. 

" It is my duty, but oh, how hard I If that 
man would only go away we should be happier." 
She paced up and down the little room with im- 
patience, clasping and re-clasping her little 
hands. 

Mark would not have been very flattered at the 
designation, **that man." 

The young girl ceased her impatient walk. 
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She sank upon her knees, and buried her face in 
the chair beside her. She prayed for strength, 
from whence alone it can come, and she rose 
calmer. But a burning spot on each cheek bore 
witness to the struggle that had passed within 
her. When she heard Mark Landor leave the 
house she went down. It was time for her uncle's 
luncheon. He was very particular about his 
meals. Withal, he did not seem to benefit much 
by them. Probably because they were invariably 
eaten in a bad temper. He grumbled at all and 
everything, good or bad. 

Mabel went down to listen to his satirical re- 
marks, upon sentimentality in general, and hers 
in particular. As if he could possibly be a judge. 

She went down to be subjected to a running 
fire, directed against her cousin Alexis, and loud 
praises of Mark Landor. He was such an estim- 
able young man 1 

This was a thing of every day, only rendered 
that day a little worse by the recent occurrences 
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in Loughton parish, Mr. Trevor would not be 
persuaded but that Alexis Trevor had come there 
entirely to try to get round him in some way or 
other. 

The note that had been dispatched to the 
** Court" that morning had been directed by the 
worthy Mrs. Fellowes. She had talked the Rev. 
John into obedience. His rebellious feeling had 
not lasted long. He was content to do anything 
for a quiet life. So the consequence was, that he 
was still supposed to hold the " fat living" in the 
future. The worthy dame plumed herself upon, 
her able generalship. 

The denouement of the night before served for 
food for curiosity in her mind. She was bent 
upon unravelling the mystery. Of course she had 
only heard a few words, and those only served to 
mystify her on the relations between the uncle 
and nephew. Her whole object at present was to 
find out all about it. 

" Did you ever hear of such a thing ?" she said, 
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as she recounted the adventore in the Lodge to 
her daughter. 

*^ I am not surprised," sententiously observed 
that young lady. 

** Weill 1 must say I was rather taken aback, 
Selina Mary, but you never seem surprised at 
anything." 

Selina Mary tossed her curls. 

^^ Also I was taken in with the young man's 
appearance, but dear I dear I they are so deceit- 
fill, and to think that he is such a scamp as Mr. 
Trevor says. I asked Miss Glive more about it, 
when I could have an opportunity, while your 
father was trying to pacify Mr. Trevor, with an 
apology ; and by the way, I don't pity him a bit, 
because I told him what would be the upshot, 
only he never will listen, and he was nearly mak- 
ing a fool of himself, by walking away in dud- 
geon, only seeing that young man in the door- 
way stopped him, and such a &ce I But what 
was I saying ? Oh I that I asked Miss Clive about 
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it, bat she did not seem to know anything, and 
then we went away soon after, Mr. Trevor was 
so irritable.*' 

What wonder if, after such a long speech, the 
old lady seemed out of breath ? 

" Oh 1 she's so close, that she wouldn't tell 
you, if she did know anything. I daresay she 
does, especially as she behaved so boldly as you 
fiaid." 

** Well, I'll find it aU out. It must be true, 
for Mark Lander confirms Mr. Trevor's words* 
What can he have done ? On the whole, you 
have had a lucky escape, my dear Selina Mary, 
very lucky, indeed — quite as lucky as that last 
time, you know — " 

Selina Mary did not know, but she would like 
to have known, and so she did not contradict her 
mother. 

^^ I am sure the young man was taken with 
you ; and perhaps — oh, no 1 I forgot — I suppose 
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he refilled the situation on account of his 
uncle." 

'' That looks as if he was afraid of him, ma, if 
jiothing else did." 

^^ May be, Selina Mary, my dear ; but after all, 
he didn't look very much like it last night He 
walked out of the room so dignified.'' 

**Well! why shouldn't he, my dear?" said 
Mr. Fellowes, who just entered at the last words 
of his wife. 

"You are always like that, Mr, Fellowes, 
taken in by everybody you come near. I am 
sure I don't know what would become of you, if 
I did not look after those things. And there's 
poor dear Selina Mary, too, it's a most lucky 
escape for her." 

^* I don't see what she has to do with it, my 
dear/' meekly responded the Rev. John. 

" Don't see it? Then you are quite blind, Mr. 
Fellowes. But it's just like you, and next time, 
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you'd better let me see about a curate, while you 
write your sermons, I told you youM better 
consult Mr. Trevor, and you see I was right. But 
it's always so, you never will take my advice." 

Notwithstanding, the Eev. John sighed, and 
thought to himself that his wife generally man- 
aged to have her own way. 

** Well, there, Mary, you have had your own 
way this morning, about writing to Mr. Trevor. 
I am sure I wish I could leave Loughton to- 
morrow." 

The poor abused man put on a pitiful face. 

" Oh ! you unfeeling man, and with a wife and 
family to support, too I and where would you get 
a living, I should like to know, if you left Lough- 
ton, and the other living in prospect? You un- 
grateful man I after all I have done, too I Oh ! 
it is cruel — cruel ! " 

It was too much for the worthy lady to bear. 
She put up her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
gave a prolonged howl. 

VOL. I. I 
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The Bev. John shrugged his shoulderfiu 

**Now, Mary, you know very well what I 
mean." 

^' Go away, you cruel husband, and fiither of a 
family !" 

And Mrs. Fellowes boo-hooed still more vigo* 
rously. 

^^Selina Mary, my dear," whispered her 
father, "read your mother this note the young 
man left." 

But the movement was not unobserved by Mrs, 
Fellowes. Tears had not so far blinded her. The 
moment her husband left the room, she pounced 
upon the note, and read its contents. Curiosity 
gained the victory over injured feelings. 

The note ran thus : — 

" Dear Sir, — You will, I am sure, excuse my 
hurrying away so early this morning without see- 
ing you. After the events of last nighty it is 
better so. I am sorry if I have been the cause of 
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any annojaiice to 70a in any way, but as I had 
promised you beforehand, I could not draw back 
from preaching for you. You will acknowledge 
that I did all for the best. With thanks for your 
kindness, 

*' I remain, Sir, 

"Yours truly, 

"Alexis Trevor." 

"Well! that doesn't tell anything. I should 
think he might have bid us good bye^ at least. 
Rude fellow I After his conduct, too I I wonder 
where he left that note ? I suppose, now, your 
father is quite taken in by it, though he was in* 
dignant this morning, before breakfast." 

" I daresay he is, ma I But, dear me, I never 
thought much of the young man." And Selina 
Mary tossed up her head, and left her mother to 
her own reflections. The worthy lady immediately 
proceeded to the study, but the bird had flown. 

I 2 
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Dreading such a contingency, the Rev. John 
had gone out to pay a parochial visit. 

It was a pity that Mrs. Fellowes could not have 
learnt from some of these lowly cottagers that 
her own lot was a happy one, and so have cul- 
tivated a contented mind. She had but a small 
burthen to carry. But all are different burthens 
to different minds. The petty every day troubles 
are often less easy to bear in the main than are 
heavy sorrows. 

The burthen that has to be borne in silence 
and concealment is the heaviest. It eats into the 
very soul's marrow, and many a woman has sunk 
into the grave under such. It is only such women 
of the Mrs. Fellowes type, who publish their 
petty annoyances to all the world. 

Grand-souled women would rather die than do 
so. Sometimes it can only be read on t<heir faces^ 
cmd then some one wonders why Mrs. So-and-so 
looks so old and faded before her time I . 

There are some, too, who make troubles for 
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themselves. These are not to be pitied. These 
do not come under the category of *^great- 
Bonled." 

Mrs A will go to her neighbour Mrs. B, and 
pour out a host of imaginary and petty com- 
plaints and troubles. Poor Mrs. B will listen in 
silence. In the mean time, perchance, the 
iron is eating into her soul^ and she is silent. She 
does not publish her great trouble abroad. 

Mrs. A does not hear of it from her closed lips, 
and goes away fancying herself the only person 
in the world with troubles and sorrows. The one 
is a grand-souled woman, and the other is not. 
That is all I 

Mr, and Mrs. Fell owes ought to have been happy 
and contented with their lot They had no real 
troubles, and so they were ever making imaginary 
ones for themselves. 

Mrs. Fellowes was considerably disappointed 
when she heard that Ralph Trevor and his niece 
were going to start for Wales immediately. She 
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had meditated a descent upon the young lady, in 
order to ascertain, if she could, something more 
about the mysterious cousin. 

** Never mind," she vowed inwardly, "I will 
get it all out of Mark Landor !" 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



* ' let the solid ground 

Not fail beneath my feet, 
Before my life has found. 

What some have found so sweet." 

Tbnwyson. 



" Ah I she called me her cousin — she owned the 
relationship, notwithstanding the tutoring she 
must have undergone !" 

While he thus soliloquised, Alexis Trevor was 
being whirled back to Warton, by a puffing 
and shrieking engine. He had left Loughton 
before the Fellowes family was up. His sensi- 
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tive nature recoiled from an interview with a 
perfect stranger on the subject of his uncle ; he 
could not lay bare his feelings, without blaming 
him, and so the interview would only have proved 
awkward, 

Alexis was not the man to malign his uncle — 
unkind as he had ever been — to a stranger, or 
even to a friend. He also dreaded Mrs. Fellowes, 
It had not taken him long to read the element of 
curiosity in her temperament— the meddling pro- 
pensity. He could not endure the idea of under- 
going a series of questions from his hostess. 

And now he was returning to his own little 
parish, there to re-bury himself among his 
books, and his parishioners. But not just as he 
left did he return. There was a change some- 
where. 

It is often thus in life. 

We may leave the routine of our life, even 
though it be only for a day, yet in that day some- 
thing may happen to us which may change the 
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course of our existence, it maybe, from light into 
darkness, or from darkness into light. 

In vain Alexis strove to concentrate his 
thoughts as of old — ^books now did not claim his 
undivided attention, — some fair image kept 
dancing before his eyes, — some intruding spirit 
came and sat beside him, and prevented him 
from study. 

He was often obliged to shut up his book, and 
go to pay some unnecessary parish visit to try 
and shake off the foreign feeling. 

What had come over the student ? What had 
happened to the man who had never yet found 
the woman to whom he could give his soul ? 

Why must the sweet, earnest face of his cousin 
ever haunt him ? He hardly confessed it to him - 
self, yet it did. 

People laugh at the idea of "love at first 
sight," but it does exist, nevertheless. Thank 
Heaven, too, all the sneering and laughing in 
the world does not alter the fact that true and 
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holy Love is a priceless jewel upon this earth — 
one which we can carry away with ns to wear in 
the light of a Heavenly Sun. 

Alexis could not fight against this restlessness. 
He felt almost provoked with himself. Yet what 
harm was there in admiring, or in even loving his 
own cousin? 

He strove to forget Loughton, and all that had 
happened there. It was impossible. 

He had lifted a cup to his lips — ^he had not yet 
tasted it, but, fight against it as he would, he 
longed to do so. A cup of which all must drink 
sooner or later, to sorrow or joy, if they ever 
reach man's or woman's estate. Some only raise 
it to their lips, and — it is dashed from them. 
Yet, if they are not meant in Gtod's Wisdom to 
taste it in this life, in the next they will live in 
the full light of Eternal Love — ^full perfect Love, 
however imperfect it may have seemed upon 
earth. 
Alexis had carried his oousin, too, through fire 
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and smoke. How he rejoiced that he had saved 
her I It made her seem like one whom he had 
known for more than a single half hour. 

In thought of her, his uncle's unkindness was 
almost forgotten, and yet, after a time, it neces- 
sarily came to his mind with greater force. 

Why should he be debarred from Mabel 
dive's society ? why thrust out from his only 
relations ? It was a bitter thought to him. 

"That fellow Landor, tool" he muttered. 
What he thought about him, is easily guessed. 
A man in whom Love is dawning, even though he 
may not confess it to himself, will feel jealous of 
the slightest thing. 

Days passed on, and yet he could not concen- 
trate his mind upon anything. 

He plunged into active parish work, with even 
more avidity than usual. He said to himself, 
" This is folly 1 madness I" It was of no use — 
one image haunted his imagination, walked before 
him, danced on his book's page, came like an 
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angel of light in the dark, still night He thought 
of Mabel, as she said "My cousin." Her cousin? 
Was he so very near? — and yet so far! 

He cherished the very idea of having singed 
his hair and burnt his hands in her protection. 
She had thanked him, and what did it matter 
about anyone else ? 

Withal, there was still a little tinge of pride 
left in the young man's heart. He fought man- 
fully against his restlessness of mind. What if 
that cousin only felt that it was her duty to thank 
him ? For all he knew, she might just think like 
her uncle, and certainly Alexis Trevor would 
not — no 1 no ! Again the sweet, noble expres- 
sion of the dark soul-speaking eyes, softened his 
proud reasoning. Yet there was naught to be 
done. Most probably they would never meet 
again, and the young man would carry her image 
in his heart for ever. 

After he had been back at Warton about ten 
days, his friend Hammond rushed in upon him 
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one morning, after his wont. He was in the habit 
of doing so, continually. 

*^ How are you, old fellow ?" 

" Why, Hammond, is that you ?" 

" Of course it is, as large as life. But what on 
earth ? — ^You seem to be installed here for ever. 
I almost expected to find you gone to Loughton. 
How did you get on ?" 

*^ Passably," laconically replied Alexis. 

" Why, what's the row ?" 

'* Nothing, but that the living of Loughton 
happens to belong to my uncle, and Trevor Park 
is within a few minutes of it" 

*^ WhoYi I my dear fellow I you don't say so ? 
Pm so sorry. Did you preach there ?" 

*^ Of course I felt bound to keep my engagement 
so far. I did hope that Mr. Trevor would not 
hear my name, for I did not want him to suppose 
that I was going to curry favour of him. He 
might suppose I came after one of his livings. " 

"Did he find it out?" 
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" I saw Mark Landor in church, and of course, 
then, he would be sure to have told him, for I 
hear he is very intimate at Trevor Court." 

Alexis frowned at the idea, and continued, 

"There was a disagreeable scene about it'* 

" Did not I see something in the paper about 
Trevor Court being on fire?" 

Alexis coloured, 

^' Of course you did. I was there, and it was 
then that I happened to see Mr. Trevor. It was 
nearly destroyed." 

The young man was too reticent to say aught of 
his newly-found cousin. He had hardly defined 
his feelings to himself, and it was not likely he 
would betray them, even to Hammond. 

*^ By Jove, Trevor I that was an awkward affair 
on my part, sending you up there. But why 
didn't you write to me about it ? I couldn't come 
to see you before." 

" Well, I ]^have been very busy since I came 
baok, and I thought you would soon be down." 
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"You are looking precious thin and hard- 
worked, old fellow, I must say. Come now, just 
get leave from your rector, and come along for a 
walking tour somewhere." 

** I am afraid I can't, Hammond. The rector 
won't hear of taking the duty himself." 

" I daresay I can find a man to do it for you. 
Come along, Trevor, do I" 

" With all my heart, Hammond. I don't feel 
quite up to the mark, these two or three days." 

" Oh, ho I I shouldn't wonder if some of 
these parish young visitants have caught you at 
last!" 

** Don't talk so of women, Hammond. I don't 
like it, even though I may not be ^caught,' as 
you irreverently style it. I am simply not a marry- 
ing man." 

** Oh ! I daresay. Anything else in a small 
way ? At all events you know, if there is any- 
thing I can do for you—" and he nodded signifi- 
cantly at his friend. 
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"Of course, old fellow I What on earth do 
you want to do for me ? Do you suppose I 
require a ladder of ropes ?*' enquired Alexis, 
laughing. 

" I imagine that is precisely what you would 
be capable of, Trevor, now you suggest it." 

Trevor smiled at his friend's discrimination. 

" Now decide, and come for a tour in North 
Wales. It will do us all the good in the world.*' 

** We are both so delicate," suggested Trevor. 

" Ha ! ha I" and Hammond looked quizzically 
at his friend's broad chest, and his own not very 
narrow one. " Well, 'howsomdever,' as the 
sailors say, we do require a change, so write away, 
and we'll take the letter to post." 

The letter was written, the substitute obtained, 
and the two friends started for their walking 
tour. 

Alexis was glad of anything that promised a 
change. It would help him to fight away his 
restlessness. He felt that he must fight, and 
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conquer it, too. He expected to gain peace of 
mind. Alas, for human expectations I 

The two friends walked up one mountain, and 
down another, knapsacks on their backs. They 
inhaled the fresh mountain breeze, and felt in- 
vigorated thereby. Still Alexis confessed not to 
his friend, that ever as he walked, or sat gazing 
on the verdant hills, one image haunted him, 
though Hammond often thought him abstracted, 
and tried to rouse him out of it. 

They at last arrived at Llangollen, after having 
visited other interesting spots. They both agreed 
that they had fallen into a little paradise. 

One evening Hammond declared his intention 
of visiting a friend who lived some little way from 
the village. 

" You won't come, Trevor, I suppose ? I know 
you hate strangers." 

" ^ Hate ' is a strong expletive, Hammond. I 
simply don't care for people I don't know. One 
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good friend, like yourself, is worth all the ac- 
quaintances in the world/' 

"Thank you, old fellow, I know you mean 
what you say, always. And now I am going to 
leave you alone in your glory. By the way, I 
saw such a pretty girl this morning — ^but I forgot 
— ^you don't care for pretty faces." 

" Not for merely what is called a * pretty face,* 
certainly. I like a face that has soul in it, even 
though it may not be strictly Grecian in type ; 
a face wherein one can read the glorious soul. 
Not merely the beauty of sense, but a beauty to 
last through life and death, and to blossom into 
full perfection in eternity." 

Hammond stared open-mouthed at his friend. 
Alexis spoke as if his thoughts were afar offi 
His eyes had a dreamy look in their dark depths. 

" You speak feelingly, Trevor. I should say 
you had seen such a face." 

** May be I have, Hammond." 
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" Humph I" replied that worthy. " Good-bye, 
then, and I hope you may see it again. Don't 
be surprised if I don't return to-night. I may 
stay at Llantisilio." 

Alexis was rather glad to be alone for a while. 
He had been so much accustomed to solitude, that 
he loved the company of his own thoughts. Even 
his friend's society wearied him sometimes. 
Hammond was always bent upon making him 
talk. He was naturally rather a silent man, which 
is often the case with those who have had to 
struggle against adverse circumstances in their 
youth. 

But, on such a glorious evening, he felt that 
the open air of the mountains was the thing for 
him. To be alone with Nature suited his poetic 
temperament. So he took his hat, and wandered 
out. 

The advice of a doctor is often followed, not- 
withstanding that the patient may openly rebel 
against it. The doctors know that quite welL 
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Ralph Trevor was no exception to this rule. 
Gout and all, he was transported to a village in 
North Wales — and that village happened to be 
Llangollen. Charming coincidence! one that 
would have delighted him had he known it. 

Lodgings were procured in a little creeper* 
covered cottage just out of the village. The gout 
departed in a week, and even dyspepsia waa 
quieted. Mabel had not yet benefited much by 
the mountain excursions. Her uncle would not 
let her be gone for long from his side. He only 
walked up and down the road occasionally, just 
in front of the house. 

The only chance there seemed, as yet, to ex- 
plore the environs, would be in a carriage. 
Mabel persuaded her uncle to go out thus, and 
as he was in an unusually good-humour at the 
departure of his gout, he consented. This was a 
wonderful concession for him. 

The profit to Mabel was still somewhat after a 
dull fashion. She would better have enjoyed a 
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run up the mountains on her own feet. How- 
ever, she could not fail to admire the scenery^ 
notwithstanding the dull trot of a very dull pair 
of horses, and the pleasing prospect of the broad 
back of a sturdy "Welshman. 

The cottage they had taken was a sweet little 
spot ; it was covered with creepers of every des- 
cription. White roses nodded their heads in at 
the windows, and clustered about the door. They 
seemed to invite you out to breathe the fragrance 
they shed around them on the balmy mountain air. 

They had been located here for a month, and 
yet Mabel had never been very far alone. But 
one evening her uncle was in a very gracious 
humour, he had just received a letter from his 
dear Mark. The lawyer purposed joining them 
at Llangollen in a fortnight. Mr. Trevor rubbed 
his hands. 

"Mabel, I have letters to write; you had 
better take a good long walk, and get up your 
roses before Mark comes.'' 
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The words struck disagreeably upon the young 
girl's ear, she almost felt an inclination not to 
comply at all. Then came the longing to ex- 
plore the mountain paths, and forbade her to 
refuse the opportunity. It was not often 
offered. 

She quickly attired herself, and almost ran along 
the road. Perhaps she felt the fear that children, 
sometimes have of being called back; she was 
child-like enough for that — ^yet woman-like 
enough, with it all. Mabel possessed the rare 
combination of child-woman — so beautful when 
thus combined. 

She rejoiced in her freedom, as she bounded up 
the narrow path which she had noticed, and longed 
to explore hitherto. 

The path ascended one of the surrounding 

hills, it wound up, rugged and steep, to a grove 

of trees, which served as a pleasant place to rest 

in, after the steep ascent 

Mabel hastened along, to reach this inviting 
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grove. She snatched ofi her hat^ and took the 
path at a run. 

Arrived at her boame^ she flung herself breath- 
less on the green sward. She revelled in the 
scene around her. Through the trees, she caught 
a glimpse of the valley beneath, with its little 
stony river brawling along, and sparkling in the 
last rays of the setting sun. Beyond, rose up in 
distant and mysterious grandeur, the old Castel 
Dinas Bran. The sun just gilded its broken 
walls — giving them a reflex of their former 
greatness. 

Just in Mabel's immediate vicinity were hedges 
filled with wild flowers, and ferns of every de- 
scription. The sward she sat upon looked and 
felt like velvet Nature carries every luxury in 
her train, if her children will but study it. 

Mabel had a keen perception of all these 
beauties. 

She felt comparatively happy at these times of 
freedom. Bare moments I Prized often only by 
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those to whom they are debarred, either by 
business, or some other impediment It is ever a 
good sign in any man's or woman's character, 
when they love the sights and sounds of the 
country. 

Mabel was now free to indulge in pleasant 
reverie. Her heart was in a dangerous phase. 
There was a longing in it for a kindred spirit, 
which she had not yet found. Mark Landor 
certainly was not the one. There was no place 
for him there, whatever he chose to think about 
it. She knew not how near were her dreams to 
realization. 

Lost in thought, she did not perceive a stranger 
descending the steep path above her. Presently he 
came nearer — the pace became slower,— it stopped. 
Doubtless the young man, whoever he was, had 
the eye of an artist, and admired the fair picture 
before him. He must have gazed upon it with 
a sort of veneration, if he were a true and good 
man. ; 
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At length Mabel looked up. She had suddenly 
become aware of an earnest pair of eyes that re- 
garded her. 

The young man started, lifted his hat, and 
moved on. 

He had evidently forgotten himself, and 
Mabel's movement aroused him from a right 
pleasant meditation. 

But he was not to escape so easily as he 
thought. Maybe he did not wish it. 

Mabel started up, with a bright blush — 

" My cousin I Mr. Trevor I " and she extended 
her hand. 

Alexis took the proffered hand, nothing loth. 

"MissClivel" 

Mutual surprise kept them silent for a moment 

Soon Mabel recovered herself. 

"I am so glad to have met you again, Mr, 
Trevor. I did not half thank you for your noble 
conduct. You went so hurriedly, that I did not 
ascertain whether you were hurt or not." 

VOL. I. K 
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^^ Do not say anything about it, Miss Clive.. It 
^as nothing, and I was not burnt at all. I was 
only afraid that you had suffered." 

^'Kay, you took good care of that," replied 
Mabel, with a grateful look. 

'^ I was well rewarded, for I met my cousin oa 
that night — at least, if you will allow me to call 
you so, Miss Clive? " 

" And why not? " said Mabel, earnestly. 

Then she stopped abruptly, as she recollected 
her uncle's feud with his brother. "Where was the 
proud Alexis Trevor now? Actually asking to 
be called Mabel Olive's cousin ! There are things 
that work revolutions in men's minds, and that 
impertinent rascal, Cupid, has a good deal to do 
with it. 

Alexis must have forgotten everything in the 
presence of Mabel. Her question brought a 
painful reflection to his mind now. 

'^Ayel why not, indeed?" he muttered, not 
unheard by Mabel. "I should have thought. 
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MisB Clive," he added, aloud, *^ that too many 
opposite influences would have been at work, for 
you to have asked me that question." 

" I am one of those who pay no attention to 
angry speeches, Mr. Trevor. On the con- 
trary, I have always deplored the feud between 
my uncles." 

" But, surely you have always been taught to 
believe that the fault was all on our side of the 
family." 

He spoke bitterly. 

" Should I be speaking to you now, my cousin, 
if I thought so?" 

She glanced earnestly at him, as she said this. 
He returned the glance in such kind, that she 
soon dropped her eyes from his own with a blush, 
whose rosy tint mantled her cheeks, the more 
that her provoking auditor seemed to watch it so 
intensely. 

He almost turned away with a sigh — " And 
yet, why should we not be friends ? " he said, as 

K ^ 
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if in answer to a thought unexpressed in his owU 
mind. 

" And so we will be," exclaimed the young 
girl " We must try if this unhappy quarrel can- 
not be made up." 

"I am much afraid it never can. Do not let 
us talk of it. Heaven knows it has caused enough 
misery I But do not let me interrupt your walk, 
if you were going for one. Perhaps you will 
allow me the privilege of a cousin, in helping you 
up the steep path before you." 

" I did not purpose going any further, Mr. 
Trevor. My uncle cannot long dispense with my 
presence."' She did not add — " especially if he 
knew of my companion," but the thought crossed 
her mind. Doubtless, it crossed his mind, too, 
for the cousins smiled as they caught each other's 
eye. Perhaps Alexis did not wonder either that 
the old man could not dispense with her presence, 
but he did not say so. He was no ladies' man, as 
regarded complimentary speeches. Mabel would 
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not have liked it if he had been. She was no 
fashionable young lady to delight in the empty 
phraseology of a ball-room beau, for no good 
woman ought to be flattered by the idle compli- 
ments of a mere acquaintance. 

Words from the loving to the loved are very dif- 
ferent things. They do not come under the cate- 
gory of empty compliments, which men are very apt 
to level at every pretty girl they meet with. 'Tis 
but a profanation of those words, which, from want 
of a phraseology to itself, true and pure love must 
fain make use of also. No man ever made a 
second pretty speech to Mabel, if he dared to 
make one — he soon found out his mistake. 

The two cousins walked on down the mountain 
side. They talked of many things. They at once felt 
a sympathy with each other's feelings — a subtle 
link ! Mabel was delighted to meet with what 
had been hitherto un felt by her, audit was some- 
thing new for the student — as Alexis had been 
with regard to the avoidance of society — to feel 
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aD indefinable pleasure in entering into an ani- 
mated discussion. There is such a thing as the 
sudden attraction of two souls into a perfect sym- 
pathy. Two that were strangers before, yet 
assuredly, meant to meet in this lower world, so 
to rise together to the higher. 

The tie of relationship seemed to make these 
two more at ease — a dangerous footing to begin 
upon I They were less like utter strangers. 

They parted, not far from the creeper-covered 
cottage. Neither said " shall we meet again ?" 
Both felt that they would. Mabel had a pang of 
regret that she could not ask the nephew in to 
see his uncle. 

For his part, he was not inclined to renew the 
scene at Trevor Court Lodge, on the night of the 
fire. 

Mabel had no deceit in her character, yet some- 
how she forbore to tell her uncle whom she had met 
with in her walk that sun-lit evening. A some- 
thing within her bade her refrain from it. Had 
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she been asked the direct question, she would not 
have stooped to a subterfuge. As it was, old 
Ralph Trevor suspected naught, and so he asked 
no questions, and Mabel kept her own counsel. 
There was a secret sunshine in her heart that 
night. The poetic temperament had found sym- 
pathy at last. Maybe, she did not openly confess 
that sunshine to herself, but she bore her uncle's 
peevishness with less weariness. Her mind 
seemed wrapped up in some delightful thought 
that lifted her above all small annoyances. 

Who shall fathom the workings of a young 
fresh heart ? Kone of the battered hearts of your 
ball-going worldly young women 1 Hearts whose 
freshness has been allowed to wither — hearts 
grown old before their time, frittered away in idle 
flirtations- -Wa5^^ hearts ! pitiable, indeed, are they, 
because they do not realize the glorious, noble 
beauty of one first, fresh, mighty love. To love 
once and for ever. Not to fritter away their lives 
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in folly, and at last, as the adage runs — " Qo 
through the wood and pick up a crooked stick. '* 

Better not marry at all, than marry for the 
sake of what some girls marry for — a mere 
name. 

Alexis Trevor went home to dream of his 
cousin Mabel. Of course he did I He had come 
to Wales in the vain hope of doing away with 
such mad dreams, and where was he now ? He 
stigmatized himself still as mad and foolish, but 
a sweet remembered face, and sweetly uttered 
words would come between him and such excla- 
mations. ^^ After all," he reasoned, ^^ I have a 
right to her acquaintance. Is she not my 
cousin ?" 

Midnight found him still at pros and cons. 
Pride was struggling with inclination. He re- 
membered numberless insults to his father, from 
the uncle whose heiress Mabel was. Then again, 
she had nothing to do with that. She said she 
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moumed the feud between flie two brothers. She 
called him " cousin," too. Why should they not 
be good friends ? 

Ah ha I Alexis Trevor, you are going to 
play a dangerous game with your heart. It is 
not so easy, only to be friends, under some cir- 
cumstances. Ere long you will be pleading for 
a dearer title, and abhor merely the word friend. 
The young man's mind was all in a whirl, when 
in bounced his friend Hammond, unexpectedly. 

" Why, what the deuce ? Why, I expected you 
were in bed long ago. You have been so early 
ever since you have been with me. What mid- 
night revelry has kept you up to such a dis- 
graceful hour ! eh, Trevor ?" 

Alexis laughed at his friend's greeting. 

"I might just as well ask you the same 
question, Hammond." 

** Ah, my dear fellow, I had to walk a long way 
home. I thought I had better come to-night, 
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after all, and catch you on the hop, as we have to 
get up early to go to-morrow." 

" I don't think I shall go to-morrow ; this is 
Buch a pretty spot." 

" But we shan't have time to see the other 
places." 

" Oh 1 I do not care much. You go and see 
them, and then come back here for me." 

" You are a pretty fellow, I must say, Trevor, 
to leave me in the lurch like that. I'll be bound 
to say now — Well, never mind." 

The colour mounted into his friend's expressive 
face, at the malicious look in Hammond's eye. 

" I tell you I like this place, Hammond, and 
you know when I am once satisfied, I don'^t care 
to go running about after other things." 

" Oh ! I dare say. Well, I'm off to-morrow, 
and shall leave you to your agreeable meditations 
on the rocks and trees. Nothing else, of course I'* 

^.* Well, you know, Hammond, I am a stick in 
the mud sometimes ;" and he laughed lightly at 
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his friend's covert meaning, as he replied,, 
although he secretly winced under it " May I 
ask if you are going to bed now ?" 

*^ Of. course I am, and so ought you, too; 
dreadful behaviour on the part of a clergyman of 
the Church of England, I must say." 

Trevor could not forbear a hearty laugh, in 
which Hammond joined, and the two young men 
parted for the night. The one to sleep with the 
sound, healthy, wakeless sleep of a heart, " from 
fancy free;" the other— Ah! youth and love, 
dream your dreams, if you will, on this earth, but 
if they are not realized here, they will be in the 
full perfection of the great Hereafter. 



•* Oh Love, young Love ! bound in thy rosy bond, 
Let Sage and Cynic prattle as they will ; 
These hours, and only these, redeem life's years of iU/' 
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CHAPTER rX. 



My days go onward with the sun, 
And my true life has jnst began. 
The better half of life was drear. 
Till one sonl came so sweetly near, 
That I, who little recked such bliss. 
Bid it come nearer in a kiss ! 



It was dangerous work for these two young, 
sympathetic hearts. Accidentally meeting, even- 
ing after evening, even though it was but for two 
little weeks. 

Mr. Trevor, in the height of his pleasure at the 
near arrival of his friend Mark, sent his niece out 
regularly every evening, after that first time. 
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He found that her cheeks regained their roses 
80 quickly^ under the influence of the mountain 
breezes. Of course it was only the said mountain 
air that gave the brilliancy to her eye, and 
brought the flush to her cheek I 

Oh ! Ealph Trevor, you are not a woman, to 
read the secret of that young heart. Your 
guardianship cannot extend so far, luckily. 

Mabel's life now seemed a new one. It was 
just beginning. She was under the magic spell. 
All seemed bright to her — ^why, she knew not. 

For it had so happened, that whenever Mabel 
went for her evening walk, she was sure to meet 
her cousin Alexis. They made no appointments, 
but so it was. Perhaps the young man knew 
more about it than she did. He had remained at 
Llangollen. He had chosen the path of danger, 
and so it was fit that he should abide the con- 
sequences. 

What glorious conversations the two held upon 
their favourite subjects 1 What danger to their 
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future peace of mind in the sympathy that drew 
them together ! Yet they were blissfully content 
to forget all disagreeables of the outside world. 

Not quite so either, in the young man's case. 
He felt not altogether at ease. His pride had 
not ceased to struggle now and then. But it was 
of little use. He soon gave up the contest, and 
Love remained master of the field. Why should 
it not ? Surely there is not so much sympathy 
of soul on this earth that it must be given up and 
foregone where truly found ? Rather let it be 
kept and cherished as a fair jewel. Not one 
word of love had passed between the cousins, yet 
each had unknowingly read the other's secret 
Neither looked forward to the future. They 
would willingly have gone on so blissfully dream- 
ing for ever. 

Ah, naught can so peacefully remain on earth. 
Time's changes must pass over all. Sometimes 
it is better so, else would we never look forward 
to the perfect life beyond. 
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In two or three days, Alexis Trevor was to 
leave Llangollen, and go back to his curacy. On 
the next day, Mark Landor was to arrive, and so 
it was MabeFs last evening of perfect peace, A 
happy fortnight had that been to her since she 
had met her cousin. She was happy in the 
present. Had she thought of the future, it might 
have marred her peace; but she had scarcely 
analysed her own feelings. She only felt very 
happy. 

The first shadow that crossed her spirit was 
the thought of Mark Lander's near arrival. 

Not so with Alexis, his first shadow had 
haunted him long ago. Sometimes he had half 
resolved to leave Llangollen, ere it was too late, 
but the morning light found him still there, for 
it was too late— too late from the very first — too 
late, for he knew that he had found the soul to 
hold communion with his. All the tyrannical 
uncles in the world could not shake that belief. 
How he wished, though, that Mabel was poor in 
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this world's goods. The heiress stuck in the 
throat of pride. 

So his fortnight of joy had not been so peace- 
ftd as Mabel's. He felt that before leaving 
Llangollen, to part from Mabel for an indefinite 
time, he must arrive at something more than a 
tacit union of sympathy. His friend Hammond 
would have marvelled at his indecision — he, 
usually so determined on all points. 

Alexis knew that Mr. Trevor would never con- 
sent to an engagement with his niece ; moreover 
he was too proud to ask it. \\'hat was he to do? 
He almost reproached himself for bringing future 
trouble upon Mabel. That was the thought that 
had sometimes nearly driven him from Llan- 
gollen. 

Ah, but in opposition to all this, he also felt 
that Mabel's love was his. He knew it How, 
was best known to himself. It was not difficult 
for two such souls to understand each other. 

If he had won her love, he had no right to 
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leave her in doubt of his. He had no right to 
cause his own true love to be doubted, and thus, 
perchance, throw a colouring of distrust over the 
whole of that young girl's fresh, trustful heart. 
There was no conceit in Alexis. He would have 
thought too humbly of himself to suppose that he 
was loved, did he not feel it in his very soul. 

As usual, Mabel went out on that evening 
before Mark's arrival. As usual, Alexis soon 
overtook her. No appointment had been made. 
They would not have stooped to that, unless they 
were outwardly betrothed. Soul-betrothed they 
were already. 

Mabel felt no sense of wrong doing in thus 
enjoying her cousin's society these happy days. 
Were they not cousins ? And separated only by 
a senseless feud, too? 

Already Mabel had drawn from her cousin the 
story of his father's wrongs. He had omitted 
many things, but she had guessed all. She 
knew how much malice had been at work in 
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separating the two brothers. But she respected 
the nephew's intention in being silent upon some 
points. 

These two young hearts had found readj 
sympathy in each other. Were they to be blamed 
if they acted upon it, by cherishing a still deeper 
feeling ? So Mabel wandered out again, full of 
happy thoughts, though tempered on this night 
by the last words of her uncle — " You had better 
be in early, for fear Mark should come this 
evening." 

She had not gone far before Alexis overtook 
her — probably he was never far from that rose- 
covered cottage. Mabel's brow was a little 
clouded with the thought of Mark Landor's 
speedy arrival, but she strove to shake it oflF 
lightly as she greeted her cousin Alexis. Not be- 
fore he had seen it though, his eyes were swift 
to mark each change on that face — a face grown 
so dear to him that he felt he must speak out 
what was in his mind. They walked on, almost 
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in silence, to their farourite mountain path — the 
same in which they had first met. 

The evening was glorious ! The sun's departing 
rays gilded each tree-top with a halo of light, 
the trees and hedges gave forth many a sweet 
flong from their myriads of feathered inhabitants, 
all nature seemed to rejoice — and the two cousins 
were not insensible to its voice. 

" Hardened, indeed, are those who do not re- 
spond to Nature's many voices," exclaimed 
Alexis, at length. "Their study ennobles the 
soul more than anything else." 

*^ I cannot understand those people who are 
not fond of all country sights and sounds. There 
is a lesson to be found in everything in nature, if 
people would only look for it." 

" They might do that and yet not find it. Miss 
Clive ; people are not all gifted with a soul like 
yours.*' 

Mabel did not reply, except by the warm blush 
that rose to her cheek. 
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Again they walked on. Why were they so 
silent? — except that silence is sometimes far 
more eloquent than words, and so they doubtless 
found it in the present case. Alexis stole many 
a glance at the face beside him, so full of truth 
and purity. Still he saw that she was graver 
than usual. That was quick to be reflected in 
his face also, as, of necessity, it must. A very 
mirror can one heart be to the other, when those 
hearts are one. He became restless, and pulled 
the clematis from the hedge as he went along. 
His dark face flushed with the fire of his southern 
blood — soon it would gain the mastery over the 
cooler northern. Now he flung away the piece of 
creeper he held in his hand. 

" Miss Clive, you are graver than usual, may 
I ask the reason ?" 

•*One feels unaccountably grave sometimes, 
Mr. Trevor — " she hesitated. 

•' Then my cousin will not let me share '^her 
troubles?— I am not worthy, perhaps ?" 
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His voice was low and deep with emotion. 

Mabel looked np — a gentle reproach in her 
face, but her eyes fell quickly again, beneath the 
tender gaze that met them. 

**I have no particular troubles, Mr. Trevor, 
but these days have been so happy, and . • • 
Sometimes, I think, when one is very happy, a 
foreboding of some shadow comes across one — 
but—" 

" Are you so happy, then?" 

The sunlight came shimmering through the 
trees, and danced in the pathway before them. 
It touched first one and then the other of those 
two lovers, and flickered across their faces, bind- 
ing them in one with a golden band. The trees 
waved musically above them, and the feathered 
songsters of the grove sang joyfully around in 
songs of love. The bees hummed past, laden 
with the sweets they were carrying to their hives. 
The very flowers lifted up their faces, in un- 
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rivalled beauty, and greeted those who stood be* 
side them. All nature seemed to strike one great 
harmonious chord. Mxist not these two souls, of 
necessity, meet in union ? Surely they must I 

" Mabel I" He took both her hands in his 
own ; the gentle face looked up, and he gazed 
down deep into the windows of her soul. With 
what he read there he was satisfied, no doubt. 
"You are mine!" he murmured. Three little 
words — that was all. 

But it was enough for two hearts that under- 
stood each other. Still the hands were not 
withdrawn, the gentle face only hid itself on his 
shoulder, and murmured '^ yes." Not too low, 
though, for the lover to catch the sound — the 
little word of weal or woe to his future life. It 
was of weaL He bent his head down to the sweet 
face — ^gently he raised it from its chosen resting 
place. The birds seemed to hush their song, the 
trees whispered in lower murmur, the flowers 
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bent their heads. Nature seemed to subdue her 
Voice into holy silence, as the trothplight of two 
souls was sealed with a kiss. 

Twilight was just beginning to wrap a dreamy 
veil over the landscape, when MabeJ re-entered 
the cottage door. She hurried up to her room, 
without first going in to see her uncle, as was 
her wont. 

Her eyes beamed with a strange and beautiful 
light, and her whole face was quivering with hap- 
piness. She could not have spoken to any one 
just then. Love's imprint was on her face. She 
dared not uncover its holy light to a rude outside 
gaze. Arrived in her room, she flung herself 
upon her knees by the bedside, and fairly wept 
for joy. She was trembling with excitement^ 
and she felt that she must subdue it, ere she ap- 
peared before her scrutinising uncle. 

When she entered the parlour door, half-an- 
hour later, she was calm to all outward appear- 
ance. 
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At least, Balph Trevor was not likely to read 
any defeat of his cherished plans. 

If Mabel only looked a little happier than 
nsual — if an unmistakeable light was reflected 
down deep in the depths of her dark grey eye, 
he could not guess the cause. He was willing 
his niece should look her best, in case Mark 
Landor came that night. She certainly did look 
her very best, but not for Mark, as it hap- 
pened. 

In the meantime, he had just arrived at the 
Llangollen station, and was soon hurrying in the 
direction pointed out to him, as leading to the 
cottage where Mabel and her uncle were staying. 
He was so pre-occupied in thought, that he ran 
up against a gentleman. An exclamation escaped 
him as he looked up in his face. The light from 
the lamp over the door of the village hotel, hard 
by, had revealed an acquaintance to him. He 
Was just going to pass on, when a sudden thought 
crossed his mind. 
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" Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr. Trevor." 

The gentleman^ who was no other than Alexis, 
looked up in some surprise at the accost He 
was going to pass without taking notice of the 
person who ran up against him, but now he 
paused. He recognised Mark at once. 

As he did not reply very quickly, Mark 
added, 

^*We have met before, you know; we are old 
collegians, if you may remember Mark Landor." 

" I do. I believe we did pass a term together, 
Mr. Landor." And the tone was not over cor- 
dial. 

Mark felt it. The recollection of the night of 
the fire flashed across his mind, and he felt ill at 
ease for a moment. But he soon recovered him- 
self. He was not the man to give up an object 
in view for a little snubbing. 

" Ah ! you are taking a little change from 
your duties, I suppose ? Have you been long 
here?" 
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** Some days," was the curt reply. 

" A beautiful spot, Mr, Trevor." 

"Very — 1 wish you good evening, Mr. 
Landor." 

" Good evening." 

The two young men bowed coldly, ajid passed 
on. 

" What's he here for?" growled Mark, looking 
after the retreating figure. " I should not wonder 

Some days, indeed. I must be quick." 

When he entered the cottage, he glanced 
sharply at Mabel, before he even greeted Mr. 
Trevor. But he read naught on that proud, cold 
face. Cold and proud it had become, on his 
entrance, and he did not gain the desired infor- 
mation there, at all events. Colder than ever 
was Mabel's greeting. 

She felt annoyed at his coming. A vague feel- 
ing of future unhappiness in connection with his 
visit, took possession of her mind. She had 
always blamed him for fanning the flame of dis- 
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cord between uncle and nephew. Now, she 
would feel that more and more. 

" Well, Mark !" exclaimed Mr. Trevor, ** here 
you are at last. I expected you a week ago." 

" I could not leave Loughton, Mr. Trevor, or 
you may be sure I would have come. And I 
hope you have been well, and Miss Ma — Miss 
eiive, too?" 

He looked towards her. 

" Quite well, Mr. Landor." 

^*And I have been much better, Mark. I have 
lost my gout, but I have had some touches of 
dyspepsia. However, I have been out a little, 
but, by Jove, I wish I was back again." 

" Do you ? Then why not leave the place at 
once, if you are tired of it ?" 

He glanced at Mabel as he spoke. 

** Humph ! the house is not ready yet. What's 
the use of saying that ?" 

** Plenty of use, sir, as you will soon see." 

" What the deuce do you mean. Mark, by 
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looking so mysterious. I suppose it's the way 
with you lawyers." And the old man smiled, 
grimly. 

Mabel watched him, too, with an undefinable 
feeling of alarm, but she did not let it appear on 
her countenance. 

Mark did not mind the allusions of Mr. Trevor. 
His mind was ever too much bent upon concilia- 
tion of his patron. He ate dirt a good many 
times in the course of his acquaintance with Mr. 
Trevor, 

That gentleman delighted in making everybody 
do so, who would. Some proved too spirited for 
him, as in the case of his tormentor, the doctor. 

Mabel read a sort of malicious meaning on 
Mark's face; it troubled her for a moment, but 
the deep flow of happiness was too great just 
then for her to think much of outside things. 
She soon forgot Mark's presence, as she stood 
looking out of the window into the fa;at deepening 
night. 
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Seeing her so pre-occupied, Mark drew his 
•chair nearer to Mr. Trevor's, and began, in a low 
tone, 

" I have something particular to tell you, Mr. 
Trevor — something very important.'' 

" Out with it, then !'' 

Ealph enunciated this short speech so loudly, 
that Mabel started, and looked towards her 
uncle. 

Mark bit his moustache with an air of annoy- 
ance. He made a sign to Mr. Trevor, who, for a 
wonder, understood it, but he only frowned, and 
twisted himself irritably in his chair. 

'^ Do not not let us disturb you in your medita- 
tions, Miss Olive," sneered Mark ; " they seem 
very pleasant." 

Mabel's reply was a haughty look, and she 
added, 

*^ Bather let my presence not disturb you, Mr. 
Landor. If you wish to be secret, I will gratify 
your wish," and she left the room. 
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Glad, too, was she to gain a- little more time 
for her pleasant thoughts — ^yet thoughts not un- 
mixed with forebodings for the future. 

" Now, then," said Mark, when she had closed 
the door, " I must be quick, because you ought to 
leave Llangollen immediately." 

^^ What are you driving at?" 

" I mean this," and the words came delibe- 
rately — ^Uhat I miet Mr. Alexis Trevor this very 
evening not far from this house." 

Mr. Trevor nearly jumped out of his chair. 
Mark waited for the answer. 

"You— met— that fellow here?" 

" I saw him here, I tell you, and the sooner 
you leave this the better. As it is, I don't know 
what harm may not have been done." 

«*Done? How?" 

" Why, in speaking to your niece, of course. 
He has been here some days. Don't you see that 
she is quite interested in him ever since the fire 
affair ? Likely enough, he came here on purpose." 
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Ralph thought a moment, and his face became 
distorted with anger. 

" She has been out without me these two or 
three evenings." 

<^Ahr 

** By Jove ! I wish I had kept her tighter, 
Mark. I'll horsewhip him if I find' him skulking 
about." 

** The harm is most probably done," said Mark, 
drily. 

^^ What am I to do?" 

" Leave this early to-morrow morning. I 
wanted to tell you this directly, in order that 
you might have time to get ready. Of course, it 
would not do to remain here, unless, indeed, you 
wish to make friends with your nephew." 

" Don't be a fool, Mark, and don't call him my 
nephew again, do you hear?" 

Mark winced under the tone of the last 
words. 

" I will attend to your wishes, Mr. Trevor, but 
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understand me, that I do not wish to be mixed 
up in causing you to leave so soon. You know 
ladies are sometimes beings of opposition, and 
you know, sir — " 

" There, there, don't make an ass of yourself. 
Do you suppose I have got no will of my own, 
that I should be obliged to give reasons for all I 
do?" 

" Well, well, Mr. Trevor, I mean no harm," 
said Mark, sullenly, '^ only your niece dislikes me 
enough already, without anything else added." 

*' Dislikes ? nonsense 1 who cares whether she 
has dislikes or no ? She must like whom I please 
—dislike, indeed. Eing the bell, Mark. Tell 
Miss Clive that I wish for her presence," when 
the maid had come. She departed on her errand, 
and Mabel obeyed the summons, but there was 
an impatient feeling at her heart. 

" Let us have tea, Mabel," said her uncle, as 
she entered the room ; " Mark has had no dinner 
to speak of. And pray why did you go away ?'* 
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- " I thought that you wished for some private 
conversation with Mr. Landor, uncle." 

" Nonsense I" 

The tea was scarcely through — taken almost in 
silence, as usual — when Mr. Trevor turned to his 
niece, 

"We leave Llangollen by the 6.30 train to- 
morrow morning. Write to Mrs. Turner at once, 
and tell her to have everything in readiness for 
our arrival." 

Mabel had just risen from her seat, and she 
stood almost petrified at the unwelcome announce- 
ment 

" But, uncle, the house is not nearly finished." 

" Do as I desire you, Mabel. I wish to be at 
home at once, and that is enough. I was only 
waiting for Mark's arrival to go. There are rooms 
in the west wing untouched." 

There was a cold spot in Mabel's heart, as she 
went to write the desired letter to the housekeeper 
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at Trevor Court. She had been so full of happi- 
ness a moment before, and now — 

Her forebodings, with regard to Mark's coming, 
had been fulfilled. The cup of joy had been 
raised to her lips for a moment, and now where 
was it ? 

She must leave Llangollen the next morning, 
and that without a word to Alexis. What would 
he think of it? She did not know where he] was 
staying in Llangollen. She had never thought 
to ask, and he had not thought to tell her. These 
two had been so engrossed with other thoughts 
and feelings, that very little practical conversation 
had taken up their time. She had promised, 
somehow to meet him the next night, for a last 
interview. Besides, she felt a natural shyness 
in writing to him, even had she known his ad- 
dress. Her cheek flashed at the thought. Then 
again — ^had they not plighted sacred troth ? Was 
she not his very own? He had said so — she felt 
it— and that was enough. A feeling of full inner 
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joy swept over her as she thought this. What- 
ever happened in the outside world, the inner 
world of her heart was full and happy in a perfect 
love. 

So when the others had long retired to rest, 
and all was packed and arranged for the next 
morning's start, she pondered over what should 
be her course of conduct in this emergency. Should 
she be quiet, and trust that Alexis would guess 
the truth ? And yet how should he ? She did 
not know that he had met Mark Landor, and so 
she could not tell that Alexis had already felt 
the cold suspicion that his joy for the present was 
gone. 

Mabel suspected something in connection with 
Mark Landor, at this crisis. Leaving so suddenly, 
and early the next morning, his malicious and 
triumphant looks had been of significance to her. 
She knew there was no end to his machinations. 

After a little, her resolution was taken;— she 
wrote her first letter to her affianced lover. Diffi- 
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cult it was to write somehow. She tore up two or 
three^ ere she was satisfied, and at last she sealed 
up one, without reading it over again. She was of a 
nature— proud and sensitive at once. She felt a 
peculiar sweet and perfect confidence in Alexis, and 
yet she was shy of writing to him, at first. Who 
shall fathom the intricacies of woman's nature? 
Sometimes they seem to be capricious, but some 
natures cannot help seeming to be so, from mere 
shyness of disposition. It was an unwonted ex- 
perience for Mabel. 

She trusted that the difference of christian 
name on the envelope would prevent the letter 
falling into the hands of her uncle. She bar- 
gained not for the stupidity of country post 
offices. In fact, she did not think of that at ell, 
in the agitation of her heart at this unlucky con^ 
tretemps. She knew his address at Warton well 
enough, but she felt that he would be in agony 
next day, unless she wrote. 

^^ I had a good mind to ask her where she had 
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been this evening, Mark !" growled Mr. Trevor, 
after his niece had retired to see to the packing, 

" I am glad you didn't, Mr. Trevor. It would 
have been awkward for me." 

" Oh ! I'm not going to give in to that, 
though, I can tell you, Mark. I mean to ask her 
soon, only I spared you to-night. You don't 
suppose I am going to let her off like that, when 
I want to know if she has seen that confounded 
fellow." 

^' 1 am sure she has," replied Mark, senten- 
tiously. 

" Pshaw I perhaps not. You are always put- 
ting yourself in a fright." 

Ealph Trevor did not even spare his friends 
when he felt ill-humoured. However, Mark 
never took much notice of his tirades. He was 
too intent upon toadyism. And it did infinite 
harm to the old man to be able to triumph thus 
over everyone. Mark knew very well that his 
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patron suspected as much as he did on the sub- 
ject of Mabel and her cousin. 

But they had neither of them arrived at guess- 
ing the real truth. They did not quite suspect 
Mabel's occupation at that moment If they had, 
it is probable that they would have strained all 
points, to have left the dangerous vicinity of the 
Hev. Alexis Trevor, that very moment. 

** Don't you think it would be wiser not to say 
anything about it, Mr. Trevor ?" said Mark, at 
length, after he had sufficiently digested the last 
mud-pie that his patron had caused him to eat. 
" You know ladies have the spirit of opposition in 
them, and perhaps you will only fan the flame." 

" What flame ? Upon my soul, you jump at 
conclusions pretty fast. I shall ask what ques- 
tions I please. I am not going to be baffled by a 
chit of a girl. The worst can be that she has 
just spoken to him, and by Jove ! that is bad 
enough !" 
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<« Very well, Mr. Trevor, just as you please. I 
leave it all to you to manage, and if I hear any- 
thing more I will let you know." 

With this laudable resolution, the cringing 
lawyer retired, as likewise did Mr. Trevor. 

When Mabel arose the next morning, she felt 
a sense of some grief that had fallen upon her. 
She felt lonely in heart at this sudden wrench- 
ing away of her joy for the present. It was so 
full and strange to her to be quite happy. 

Mechanically she went through her toilet; 
the tears were in her heart, but they came not 
yet to her eyes. 

None but Mark saw her drop the letter into the 
box, as she passed the little post-office on their 
short way to the station. He took good account 
thereof, and treasured up the fact in his oWn 
machinating mind. 
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CHAPTER X. 



* A happy lover, who has come 

To look on her that loves him well ; 
Who 'lights and rings the gateway bell. 
And learns her gone, and far from home." 

In Mehobiam. 



*^ Whatever can Mr. Trevor be thinking of, to 
come back already, and the building not nearly 
finished yet John?" exclaimed Mrs. Fellowes, 
at breakfast, in the morning of the day that was 
to see the uncle and niece back at Trevor Court. 
** Have you any idea? I daresay you know all 
about it, only you won't tell me." 
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"I did not even know they were coming 
back," was the meek response, ^'When are 
they coming, my dear?" 

"Why, to-day, of course, and there's the 
place not half finished, it's very odd, I think, to 
say the least of it. There must be some mysterious 
reason. Mrs. Turner ran down to see if our Anne 
could go up and help her to set things to rights a 
little, the other servants not having come back 
yet, and nothing is prepared ; and there's a letter 
comes this morning, by early post, to say they 
would be back this afternoon, I really think it 
is very strange !" The worthy lady paused here, 
to take breath, ere she resumed her wonderments 
at this sudden movement of the ^' Court " 
family. , 

" I daresay Mr. Trevor has only got a fit of 
the gout," mildly suggested the Rev. John. 

*' You have always got some plausible reason 
of your own, Mr. Fellowes ; I daresay nothing 
of the kind, considering that he went away to 
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get rid of it, and it isn't likely it would bring 
him back again in such a hurry, as not to be^ 
able to wait a day, even to get the habitable 
rooms in order, to receive them ; and there's the 
noise of the building going on, and I do hope, 
Mr. Fellowes, that you will behave yourself 
properly, this time, and contrive to induce Mr. 
Trevor to allow you to get a curate into the 
parish." 

" He hasn't any power properly to prevent me, 
Mary. All I say is, bother the curates 1" 

"Oh, Mr. Fellowes! and there's poor dear 
Selina Mary, you know, and you will be getting 
a bad throat, and what not, and then I'll have to 
nurse you." 

Mr. Fellowes sipped his coflFee in silence, while 
Miss Selina Mary joined in. 

"Yes, mamma is quite right, you will be 
getting overworked, and, really, I require aid in 
my visiting." 

It must be observed this young lady had vie- 
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timized some of her father's coadjators, in times 
past, so far as to oblige them to carry her basket 
of eatables for the poor folk for her. 

In her rounds^ of course she would meet the 
curate on his. By a judicious profession, on her 
part, of fatigue under the weight of sundry bits 
of tea and sugar, the unfortunate young man, if 
he had any Christian charity in him, must, of 
necessity, take charge of the basket, until its 
contents were distributed. Miss Fellowes liked 
the effect of visiting in company with the curate 
of the parish. 

Ever since the visit of . Alexis Trevor to 
Loughton, no curate had been allowed by Mr. 
Trevor. He threatened the Eev. John into sub- 
mission. It was his mode of punishment. He 
persecuted the poor rector by every means in his 
power. 

Now, the fair Selina, having begun to feel 
herself neglected, her parish duties became irk- 
some, and her spleen was vented in nervousness 
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at home, which re-acted unpleasantly on her 
mother. 

"Of course, you will go up, and see Mn 
Trevor, this evening?" Mrs. Fellowes looked at 
her husband as though she dared him to Refuse. 

He made a grimace. 

^^You needn't make faces about it, Mr. Fel* 
lowes ; for, of course, you must go —if you want 
to keep quiet and peace in the parish, that is. 
And, of course, I will go with you, it is only 
polite." 

"My dear, I don't think you need trouble 
yourself. To-morrow morning will do as well." 

" To-morrow morning worCt do, Mr. Fellowes. 
We will have an early tea, and go up." 

The Rev. John knew that argument was of 
no use in the present decided state of his wife'a 
mind, so he made a gesture of assent, and 
resignedly left the room. 

" Now, Selina Mary, my dear, don't you see 
that your father would never find out why they 
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have come back bo soon, if I don't go np with 
him? I think they are a most mysterious pair, 
I can't make it out. What do you think, 
Selina?" 

" I am sure I don't know, mother" answered 
the young lady, with a toss of her curls. " I dare 
say Miss Clive has been up to some imprudence 
or other. 1 don't much like her style." 

" Well, I must say, she behaved very curiously 
about that young man, her cousin. She acted in 
direct opposition to her uncle, the night of the 
file. One can't get much out of Mark Landor, 
either, except that he says the young man is not 
worthy of being noticed by his uncle." 

" I shouldn't wonder if she had taken some 
ridiculous fancy to him about saving her life." 

How charmed would Miss Fellowes have been 
to have acted as the heroine of such an adventure, 
even had the hero been the same obnoxious 
cousin 1 But the grapes were sour, and very far 
out of her reach. 
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" I never seem to be- able to get at tbe right 
story," resumed her mother. " Some one told 
me the yonng man's mother was a barbarian. 
I wonder where from ? Perhaps a red Indian. 
Now I come to think of it, he is very dark. And 
Mr. Trevor seemed so bitter against the whole 
family, and, for the life of me, I can't get a 
word out of Miss Olive, and one is afraid to ask Mr. 
Trevor himself about it. However, I will go up 
myself to-night, and see about it ; but I think it 
is all a mystery, and very queer that we never 
should have heard anything about that brother 
and his son before. How dark it must all have 
been kept, it really looks very suspicious. I 
cannot help wondering what kind of a barbarian 
Mr. Trevor means." 

" I think the young man was a regular barba- 
rian, for going off as he did without bidding any 
of us good bye." 

" So he was, my dear Selina, and the more 
one thinks about it, the odder it seems. It is 
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gust a parallel case with that of poor dear Mr. 
Eing'By when his wife ran away from him, and 
left him with a family of nine children to take 
«are of. It was a pity she did not die afterwards^ 
and then he might have married yoa, Selina 
Mary, my dear, and you might have taken care 
of the childreD." 

Selina Mary did not see the parallel, but, 
dreading more of the same quality, she turned 
tiie subject away from "poor dear Mr. King.'^ 
^' Well, all I can say is, that I think the young 
man is a curious kind of person. I dare say 
there is madness in the family." 

^^Liiely enough." And with that sentiment, the 
worthy Mrs. Fellowes retired to order the dinneV, 
and perform sundry other domestic avocations, 
in which her bustling nature delighted, and 
which served as a kind of safety valve, to let oflf 
the steam that might otherwise have succeeded 
in bursting all the boilers belonging to her 
neighbours. 
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As to Miss Selina, she. would willingly have 
cultivated the acquaintance of the "barbarian;'' 
only she passed so much time in the cultivation of 
her sour grapes, that no one knew of her disap- 
pointments. At least, she fancied n o one guessed, 
and that came pretty much to the same thing. 
She always kept on hoping that the next would 
not be such a failure as the last. 

It was in vain that, full of dear hope, Alexis 
Trevor looked for the promised glimpse of his 
loved one's figure that evening. 

They had made their first appointment, and it 
was doomed to be broken. He waited for an 
hour in the favourite shady walk, on the mountain 
side, walking up and down with restless longing, 
and plucking the clematis from the hedge, and 
pulling it into little bits, even as he had done 
the evening before, when his fate had not been 
quite decided. He wandered down the path, 
impatient to meet his cousin. He watched the 
twilight shadows begin to fall, and a misgiving 
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seized his heart, erst so full of hope. Yet, since 
he had met Mark Landor the evening before, his 
mind had not been altogether at rest. He feared 
some unlucky contretemps for himself and 
Mabel. He had waited with fiery impatience for 
the evening. 

Mabel knew that she could not have got out in 
the day-time, so the appointment had been made 
for the evening. There was hardly need for such. 
Those two hearts knew where, and when to find 
each other. 

And now the evening had come, the hour had 
passed, and there was no MabeL What a 
beginning 1 

But Alexis did not blame her. He put it down 
to the right cause — Mark Landor's interference. 
But he did not yet know quite how far it had gone. 

Bye and bye, he actaally went down, and 
passed Woodbine Cottage. He hoped at least to 
see the loved shadow. He had often seen it 
before, although Mabel knew it not. Not even 
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that solaced him this evening. All seemed quiet 
there — not a light in the window. By the dim 
twilight, his quick eye caught sight of a large 
card with " apartments to let" on it. He noted 
this with a sudden coldness at the heart. He 
went to the door. Were they even there, he 
knew he would have little chance of running up 
against Mr. Trevor. 

"The family went off this morning, sir, 
early," was the response to his anxious enquiry. 
" It was quite sudden, sir, I must say, but they 
did the thing handsome, and paid me up to the 
end of the month, sir." 

" Did they say where they were going ? " 
" I heerd the maid say as how they was going 
home. They was tired of Llangollen." 

" Thank you, my good woman. Good evening.'* 
" Good evening, sir, and welcome." 
The woman held open the door, and looked 
after the young man, then nodding her head 
significantly, she muttered — 
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"After the young lady, I s'pose. I don't 
wonder too, and he's not a bad looking chap." 

After a moment's thought, to recover himself 
from his disappointment, Alexis was not alto- 
gether astonished at this sudden departure. He 
coupled it with the appearance of Mark Landor. 
He had dreaded something of the kind, on seeing 
his unwelcome face. 

But, after all, he could not help being terribly 
disappointed. 

" Why did she not write to me ? " he thought, 
^'And yet she would not know where to find 
me." 

How he wished he had spoken his heart to her 
before, so that things might have been arranged 
for their future. Then again he almost wished 
he had not spoken at all, for he was afraid that 
he had brought Mabel into trouble with her 
uncle. He hardly knew what to think. His 
brain was in a whirl. Back again he walked— 
up and down, under the natural archway of trees, 
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where he had first met Mabel. He thought and 
thought, and meditated upon his future course of 
action. 

"I may have a letter to-night. I will go 
and see." 

Back he went to the hotel, but there was no 
letter or word for him. He had not been in a 
quarter of an hour, when in walked his friend 
Hammond, — come back from his travels, ac- 
cording to appointment. 

" Hullo, old fellow 1 how are you ? Why, how 
glum you look, Trevor. What's the matter ? " 

Alexis returned the greeting, but did not answer 
the last question. 

" There's the consequence of leaving you alone, 
you see. You've got into some trouble, I've no 
doubt 1" 

Alexis tried to pass it off with a laugh, but 
it was of little use. The laugh stuck in his 
throat. He could not hide his state from his 
sharp-sighted friend. 
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"Well, I won't bother you about it, at all 
events. I must ring for some tea, and a beef- 
Bteak. You've had yours, of course ? " 

** Tea? " he answered, dreamily. " Well, no I 
the truth is, I have not thought of it." 

" Oh, ho 1 " and Hammond sustained the last 
monosyllable very meaningly, " we can have it 
together then. To-morrow we start, don't we ? " 

'* Yes I my time is up. I must get to work 
again. I don't think idleness is good for me ? " 

" Humph I " Hammond looked quizzically at 
his friend. " You'd like a little more house-a- 
fire work, perhaps I " 

Alexis coloured, as he replied, "Perhaps I 
might. Joking apart, T shall be glad to get back 
to hard work again, Hammond." 

So he went back again to his hard work next 
morning, uncomforted by word of any kind from 
Mabel. 

The letter that she wrote, intending it to be 
for his comfort, never reached him. 

M 3 
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The postmaster knew but one Mr. Trevor, who 
had been in the habit of receiving letters, and he 
sent that very letter after Ralph Trevor to 
Loughton. It mattered little to him, whether 
his doing so was the cause of unhappiness or not 
How should he know, or care anything about it? 
And thus is many such a mistake the cause of a 
life-long grief. The world goes on in its dull or 
gay round, little heeding such trivial matters, 
and unwitting of the misery hidden under many 
a calm exterior. Trifles light as air may some- 
times weigh as heavy as lead. 

When Mr. Trevor and his niece drove into 
Loughton from Salford late in the evening, they 
left Mark Landor to call for letters at the post- 
office, and went on to Trevor Court. 

And so it fell out, that the letter was put into 
Mark's hands, along with one or two others. 
They had come by the same train. He repressed 
an exclamation, as he recognised the handwriting 
of Mabel, and read the superscription, ^* Rev. 
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Alexis Trevor." He had seen her movement at 
Llangollen, but he had hardly expected this 
satisfaction. A gleam of triumph passed over 
his countenance, but he placed the letter in his 
pocket with the rest, and stood a moment to 
think. He glanced from under his eyebrows at 
Mrs Rogers, the postmistress. She was heavy- 
featured and beetle-browed — a fit coadjutor for 
the man who stood before her. So he thought. 

*^ Mrs. Bogers." 

"Sir?" 

" All letters that pass into your hands, ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Alexis Trevor, you will keep 
for me." 

The woman looked up at him. What she read 
there decided her, and she reluctantly answered, 

"Very well, sir." 

" And all letters addressed to Miss Olive, you 
will also keep for me to look at before you send 
them up ? I only want to look at them, you 
know." 
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*^ Yefl, sir; but please, sir, you must not delay 
them." 

** I will see to that Mind you do as I tell you, 
that's all, or—" 

'^ Well, well, sir, I know you have power to 
turn me out of the situation." 

*' I should think I had, but I only want to look 
at the letters, you understand, Mrs. Rogers ? 
and here is a present for your eldest boy." 

He put down a gold piece, on the counter. 
Mark had made a bold move, and he must make 
the bribe sufficiently heavy. The thought was 
worthy of the man. 

The woman took up the money. 

" I understand, and thank you, sir." 

Mark went to his lodgings, ere he returned to 
Trevor Court. He sat down beside the table, and 
thought. 

"No I I shall not tell him about it ;" and 
having decided this with regard to his patron, he 
took out the letter. Even he could not quite 
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make up his mind at once, to break the seal, and 
in so doing, break his honour. He took a turn 
up and down the room, while the letter lay upon 
the table, white and still. 

Bah 1 What did it signify. He snatched it 
up, opened it, and read it. He ground his teeth 
as he crushed it up in his hand. Then a gleam 
of triumph again lit up his face, and striking a 
match, he deliberately took that letter, which he 
had thieved, and burnt it carefully. 

*' They shall never get hold of it again," he 
muttered. *^ Confound him I But he is done 
now." 

Yes ! certainly the lawyer had taken the most 
effectual means to break off the communication 
between the cousins. That letter had revealed 
all to him, and he was still more determined for 
the future severance of the bond. He had no 
compunction in his heart for the evil deed. He 
only felt rage that they had seen so much of 
each other as to come to correspondence. 
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Only hatred and jealousy was in his heart, and 
to what ends will not those two make a man re- 
sort! Enough that he had found the clue acci- 
dentally, and it only renaained to follow it up,. 
He had the future correspondence of two loving 
hearts in his hands. He cast not a thought upon 
the possible pain he was about to inflict upon 
Mabel. No ! he held one end in view — that of 
forcing her in time to accept his proffered suit, 
when he found a fitting opportunity to offer it ta 
her. He thought that some day or other she 
would forget her cousin Alexis, for him. What 
a large amount of self-esteem must have entered 
into such calculations. Or, perchance, the man 
did not care whether or not she loved him, so 
long as he possessed her as his wife, and was lord 
of Trevor Court into the bargain. 

Mark had decided that he would not tell Mr. 
Trevor of what he had done, with regard to the 
letters, because he doubted secretly, whether such 
a measure would be approved of, even by him. 
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It was SO mean a proceeding. He could not bat 
feel it so, unscrupulous as he was. So he deter- 
mined to keep his own counsel. But one thing 
he did that night at Trevor Court. He came to 
an open understanding with Ralph Trevor, as re- 
garded Mabel and himself. His patron chimed 
in with his views most readily. He actually 
went so far as to promise that his niece should 
marry his favourite. He promised away her heart 
and life, without consulting her, and many is the 
life's happiness so bartered away in this world. 
Vide the Divorce Court for the end thereof. 

But neither Mr. Trevor nor Mark knew with 
what a resolute sph'it they had to deal. How 
should they? 

Mabel ever gave way to her uncle's whims in 
small matters. She thought it her duty so to 
do, and, therefore, perchance, Ralph thought 
that he could grind his niece down to anything. 

Perhaps 1 

Little Mr. Trevor recked of the straggle that 
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went ou daily beneath the proud calm of hig 
niece's exterior — the struggle with the feeling 
that prompted her to reply to, or to rebel 
against, the mean, irritable speeches of her 
uncle. 

It is ever the prerogative of noble natures to 
rebel against meanness in any shape, but some- 
times Duty will curb the tongue, and restrain the 
starting reply, and the consequence is, that this 
forced silence is construed by the opposite 
party into cowardice. 

Let it be I Wait until a principle involving 
right or wrong presents itself, and those who 
grumble least at small annoyances, and give way 
in trifles, will be found to stand the firmest in 
greater things. 

Mark Lander's work succeeded well. The day 
after he had pocketed Mabel's letter to Alexis, he 
went to the Post Office, and there he found one 
directed to Mabel. He knew the handwriting to 
be that of Alexis. 
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" I will take it up to the Court," he said. 

"Very good, sir." 

But after he had gone, Mrs. Bogers shook, her 
bead. 

" I should lose my place, if I didn't," she 
muttered. 

Better so, indeed, would it have been for the 
woman's soul, if it had caused misery to the 
body. But it is only through sin that misery 
ever comes, or has come, and Mrs. Bogers, was 
but adding to the load that has already weighed 
down so many, and bowed them even to the 
dust 

The letter that Mark now gloated over in his 
dingy little lodging, was one which ought to 
have brought him to a sense of honour — but he 
had none. 

Of course Alexis had not received any word 
from Mabel, considering that the letter she had 
written was but a heap of dust lying in Mark 
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Landor's grate; so he wrote to her before 
leaving Llangqllen with Hammond. 

What sacrilege it' was for Mark Landor to be 
reading such words of noble, sacred Love, as 
were now before him ! He, who knew naught of 
such feelings. He, who only grovelled. Yet he 
read them. Not a jot he cared for Mabel's hap- 
piness, or he would have quickly re-sealed the 
letter, and sent it to her. 

No such repentance took place in his evil 
heart. 

The letter was read, and consigned to the 
flames. He gnashed his teeth over it. 

Then, as the paper became slowly consumed to 
ashes, he sneered, with a look of triumph — '*He 
tells her to hope and trust indeed 1 Ah I I've 
stopped that 1" 

But if those two letters, containing words 
which would have stayed so much misery, reached 
not their destination, their ashes mingled in' the 
little dingy grate. Mark's nature was not finely 
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sensitive enough to perceive, that, or, most 
assuredly, he would have even prevented it in his 
rage and jealousy. 

Thus were two hearts in danger of losing their 
trust in one another, and perchance in all the 
world beside. Two souls that were made to be 
one in perfect sympathy, and yet— they were in 
danger of being parted for ever. 

Trust! that most necessary and beautiful 
quality of true Love, was sorely to be tried now. 
The circumstances of the case were so peculiar. 
Since Alexis had told Mabel he loved her, they 
had been but one short hour together — Mabel had 
been spirited off the next morning, and her lover 
had seen her no more. It was hard 1 No future 
plans had been agreed upon. No means of com- 
munication with each other had been decided 
upon, and the letter that Alexis had penned from 
Llangollen before his return home had never 
reached her, as we have seen. In it he told her 
that he must see her sometimes, despite all the 
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uncles in the world. For the Future, they must 
trust and hope, although it might look dark now. 
Audit would not have been dark had no meddlers 
combined to destroy its light. Those two would 
have waited in perfect Love and trust, until their 
happiness came to them. 

Heaven knows 1 there is not so much true Love 
on this earth, that it should be thus wantonly 
destroyed. Woe to him who does destroy it I 

Certainly, it would not be surprising if trust 
found her fare too meagre now for support. The 
two cousins had walked and talked together 
in deep sympathy of heart and mind ere the 
Love was outwardly confessed. They had felt a 
perfect trust in each other, notwithstanding their 
short acquaintance— for " Love counts time by 
heart-throbs." 

Yet it must be confessed, that there was great 
need of trustftdness. Letters written on both 
sides, but never acknowledged by either. Vows 
interchanged, but never carried out. 
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And so— unless some accident threw them to- 
gether again — one short hour of brimming happi- 
ness was to be the only food for the exercise'of 
perfect trust in the future of two lives. Two lives 
that seemingly mingled but once, and then were 
parted for ever 1 
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EVENING DRESSES 

BLACK NET AND TULLE. 

Messrs. JAY have from Paris a variety of BLACK 
EVENING DRESSES, wliich they can confidently 
recommend, both from their correctness of fashion and 
economy in price. 

JAY'S, 

Cj^e ILonlron (Seneral Mourning W&Lwct^omtf 

247, 249, and 251, Regent Street. 

BLACK SILK SI 

Purchasers will find at all times the greatest possible 
Advantage in Buying BLACK STLKS, of either 
the richest quality or those of a lighter material, and 
at a cheaper cost, at 

JAY'S, 

Efie Eon^on @tntXBl Mwxnm ffljaareSoujese, 

247, 249, and 251, Regent Street. 

FAHILIES 

Will always fin4 at Messrs. JAY'S a very large and 
carefally-selected Stock of MOURNING GOODS 
suitable for the present Season. 

^i)e Hontion (Senegal Mourning aSSat^ou^^* 

247, 249, and ^51, Regent Street. 
JAY'S. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING, 

(The Formaidon and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing), 
By ADOLFO FERRAEI. 

'"The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time,. 
to a second edition, careAiIly revised, and enriched with a namber of additional 
dercises, which greatly increase its value. 

** Since its first publication this book has met with general acceptance, and is nctr 
used as a vade mecum by many of the most eminent and intelligent vocal instruc- 
tors both hi the metropolis and the provhices. We say vocal instructors, because 
It is only to instructors that works of this class can be of material use. Singing 
is not an art which can be learned by solitary study with the help of books, and 
those who are self-taught (as it is called) are always badly taught But a good 
treatise, in which the principles and rules of the art, founded on reason and ex- 
perience, are clearly expressed, is of hiflnite value, first to instructors, in assisting 
them to adopt a rational and eflBcient method of teaching, and next to pupila 
tiiemselves, in constantly reminding them of, and enabling them to profit by, the 
lessons of their master. In both these ways Signer Ferrari's works have been 
ftnnd pris-emhiently usefhl. 

"The foundation of singing is the formation of the voice. A bad voice cannot 
be made a good one ; but the most mediocre voice may be made a source of 
pleasure both to its possessor and to others. Accordingly, ample dissertations on 
the formation of the voice abound in our treatise on singing. But it unfortunately 
bappens that these dissertations are more calculated to perplex than to enlighten 
the reader. We could refer to well known works by professors of sfaiging of great 
and fiashionable name, in which the rules for the formation of the voice are pi-o-^ 
Itounded with such a parade of science, and with descriptions of the vocal organs 
fO minute, and so ftill of Greek anatomical terms, that no unlearned reader can 
possibly understand them. Signer Ferrari (as he tells us) was brought up to the 
medical profession before, following the bent of his inclination, he betook himself 
to the study of music. But this circumstance, while it made him acquainted with 
the physical construction of the human organs of sound, has not led him into tJie 
common error of displaying superfluous learning. We have not a word about tlie 
'glottis,' or the 'trachsa,' but we have a broad principle distinctiy enundatod, 
and intelligent to everybody. 

** Signer Ferrari's principle is of the simplest kind. * Everyone,' he says, ' who 
can speak may shig. The only difllsrence between speaking and singing is, that in 
speaking we ^rike the sound impulsively and immediately leave it, whereas in 
ringing we have to susiain the sound with the same form of articulation with 
which we struck it impulsively.' It is on this principle that Signer Ferrari's 
practical rules for the formation and cultivation of the voice are based. To give 
the pupil a sufBcient control of the breath for utterance of prolonged sounds— to 
soften the harshness and increase the strength and equality of the natural tones (Mf 
the voice, without ever forcing it— these are the objects of the scales and exercises 
on sustained sounds, which must be practised under the careful superintendecoe 
of the teacher, whose assistance Signer Ferrari always holds to be indispensable. 
• • •'*—IUustratedIfeu>t. 



KEBLE'S HYMNS. 

Just Published. Price 3s. 

The new Swiss tune " St. Gall," harmonised by Mr. G. B. Allen (as smig at AH 
Sahits', Trinity^ and other Churches,) set to Keble's Morning Hymn, with ttiree 
Other hymns by the same author, set to music by the late Vincent Wallace and 
Mr. W. Guernsey, are just published, with a portrait of Mr. Keble, and a fius-simile 
tf his Autograph. 

London ; Dcmcan Davison & Co., 244, Begent Street, W. 



J. W. BENSON, 

WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, BY WARRANT OF APPOINTMENT, TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Exhibition, 1862, and of the Chronograph Dlal,b7 
which was timed **The Derby" of 1862, 1863, and 1864, Prize Medallist, Oast 
XXXni.,andHonourableMentlon, Class XV., Prize Medal for Watches, Dublin, 
1865, begs respectfully to invite the attention of the nubility, gentry, and poblfo 
to his establishment at 

25, OLD BOND STREET, 
(Formerly the Banking House of Messrs. Call, Martin, & Co.), which he has fitted 
tip with a very splendid stock of Watches, Clocks, Bronzes d'Art, Jewellery, and 
Plate. In 

THE WATCH DEPARTMENT 
Will be found every description of Pocket Horological Machine, with every 
kind of case, gold and silver, plain, engine -turned, engraved, enamelled, chased, 
and jewelled, and with dials of enamel silver, or gold, either neatly ornamented or 
richly embellished. 



BENSON'S WATCHES. 

** The movements are of the finest 
quality which the art of horology is at 
■present capable of producing."— //- 
lustrated London News 8th Nov., 1862. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON^S^ATCHES. 

Adapted for every class, climate, and 

country. Wholesale and retail firom 

200 guineas to 2^ guineas each. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 

Benson"^ WATCHES. 

Chronometer, duplex, lever, horizon- 
ttil, repeating, centre seconds, keyless, 
a tronomical, reversible, chronograph, 
blind men's, Indian, presentation, and 
railwav, to suit all classes. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

" The (^ocks and watches were objects 
of great attraction, and well repaid the 
trouble of an inspection."— ///iM^ro^ad 
London News, 8th November, 1862, 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

Suitable for the dining and drawing 
rooms, libraiy, bedroom, hall, staircase^ 
bracket, carria^e,skeleton, chime, mod* 
cal, night, astronomical, regulator, shop, 
warehouse, ofilce, counting house, &c. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

Drawing room clocks, richly gilt, and 

ornamented with fine enamels tcom tho 

imperial manufactories of Sbvres, from 

£•200 to £2 2s. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON'S CLOCKS, 

For the dining room, in every shape, 
style, and variety of bronze — ^red, green , 
copper, Florentine, &c. A thousand 
can be selected from, from 100 guineas 
to 2 gumeas. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S WATCHES. 

London-made levers, gold from £10 

IDs., silver from £5 5s. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON'S WATCHES. 

Swiss watches of guaranteed quality, 

gold from £5 6s.; silver from £2 li's. 6d. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 

Benson's Exact Watch. 

Gold from £30 ; silver from £24. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 

Benson's Indian Watch. 

Gold, £23 ; silver, £11 lis. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 

THE HOUSE-CLOCK DEPARTMENT, 

Will be found to contain the largest and most varied stock ol Clocks of every 
description, in gilt, bronze, marbles, porcelain, and woods of the choicest kinds. 

In this department is also included a very fine collection of 
BRONZES D'ART. 

BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, free by post for three stamps, containi 
a short history of Horology, with pncea and patterns of every description of wailcb 
and clock, and enables those who live in any part of the world to select a watcli, 
and have it sent safe by post. 

25. OLD BOND STREET. 

AND AT THB STEAM FAOTOB.T, 83 ft 84, LUDGATB HILL, B.C 



BENSON'S CLOCKS, 

In the following marbles : — Black, 
rouge antique, Sienne, d'Egypte, rouge 
vert, malachite, white, rosde, serpen- 
tine, Brocatelle, porphyry, green, 
griotte, d'Ecosse, alabaster, lapis lazuli 
Algerian onyx, Califomian. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 
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OETZMANN & Compy., 

PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 

27, BAKER STREET, 

PORTMAN SQUARE. 



Oetzmann & Go's. 25 Guinea Royal Cottage Pianoforte, 7 octaves, 
metallic plate, registered ^eys, and all the latest improyements, 
warranted The mamifacturers, Oetzman & Co. , 27, Baker Street,, 
offer greater advantasres to purchasers of Pianofortes for Cash, 
than any other house in London. 

N.B. — Packed free for any part, on receipt of remittance. 



OETZMANN & Co's., 
PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE. 



Pianofortes for Hire, 14s. per month, 7 octaves. No hire charged' 
if purchased in six months. The most economical an^ judicious 
mode of obtaining a really good pianoforte is to hire one (with the 
option of purchasing it if approved) of the manufacturers, 
OETZMANN and Co., 27, Baker Street, Portman Square, W.^ 
opposite Madame Tussaud's. No other address. 



NEW MUSIC HALF PRICE. 



ALL full price music sent at Half Price and post free to any part 
of r - '-' ' 



■ the United Kingdom. 



MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, One Guinea, or Two 
Guineas per annum. 

OETZMANN & COMPY., 

27, Baker Street, 

Portman Square, 

London, W. 



In 3 Vols. 3l8. 6d. (Second Edition). 

TRODDEN DOWN, 

By M&s. C. J. Newbt, 

Author of "Common Sense," "Kate Kennedy," *' Wondroui 

Strange," &c. 
' ** Mrs. Newby lias written several tales of considerable merit* 
but nothing has come from her pen better than this narrative of 
woman's trial, error, penitence, and atonement. The reader 
will peruse * Trodden Down* with pleasure." — ^Athbn.«um. 

* * * Trodden Down' will firmly establish its author in the same 
rank as Miss Mulock and the author of * Adam Bede/ "—Globe. 

** We have not for a considerable time read a story of so much 
interest." — Obsebybb. 

1^ " We have great pleasure in calling the attention of the reading^ 
public to the best novel of the year, ° Trodden Down.' " — Habbo- 

GATE ADYEBTISEB. 

1^** A tale of deep interest, domestic trials, and womanly ten- 
derness, chastened and directed by high moral principles. Mrs. 
Newby is a mistress of the art of connected narrative." — Mobn- 

ING ADYEBTISEB. 

** The book is a good book, and full of real interest." — ChubCh 
AND State Eeyiew. 

' ' The characters are well drawn, the incidents graphically de« 
lineated, and the l^iguage powerful and graceful." — Bbighton 

EXAHINEB. 

** The work is a true novel ; it is most engrossing in its details 
but it is at the same time a really good book, healthy in iti 
morality and sound in its philosophy," — ^Bbiqhton Gazette. 



The Haib, Teeth, and Skin.— The importance of these essential 
portions of the human frame cajinot be toonighly estimated, whether 
we regard them as the attribntes of beantj and of female lovelinesBy 
or whether we investigate their peouliar structure, and the elements 
of which they are composed. The hair, with its singular tubular 
structure, its peculiar mode of growth and elongation, the delicate 
method by which its tinge and colour are produced ; partaking, more- 
over, as it does, of the influence of the mind, liable to be injtured by 
disturbing causes, and totally ruiued by neglect ; next, the teeth, 
with their singular formations osseous and fibrous structure, of bone 
and of enamel; and lastly, the skin, with its secret and wondrous 
sympathies witti the health and well-being of the frame— these are 
all structures obviatel;;^ too delicate to be entrusted to ignorant or un- 
Bkilful hands, or to the injurious and corrosive mineral substances which 
are often so injudiciously applied to them. It is highly satisfactory 
to state that Messrs Bowland and Sons have succeeded in producing 
applications of the most meritorious character, their Macassar for 
the hair, Odonto for the teeth, and Kalydor for the skin, being com- 
posed of the most benefldal and innoxious elements, and having stood 
the test of many years of trial and approbation.— (/our^ Journal . 

Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 

#*« Ask for " Eowland's Articles. 



In 3 Vols. Sis. 6d. 

THE GAIN OF A LOSS. 

A NOVEL. 

By the Author of " The Last of the Cavaliers." 

" The story is well told, and the suspense, the constant change 
from hope to despair at first, and the final triumph of despair forms 
a most touching part in this history of a true and faithful love.** 
»— Observer. 

" The author of ' The Last of the Cavaliers* is known to a 
numerous body of readers, and this new book, so far from dis- 
appointing her friends, will give them additional pleasure and 
fresh reasons for their admiration of a truly talented writer.**— 
Manchester Guarpian. 

" An excellent novel, in every way worthy of the reputation of 
the author of 'The Last of the Cavaliers.* For grace, delicacy, 
and dramatic skill, we have read few thimys so good in the novels 
that have recently been in our hands.** — liONDON Bbtiew. 

" The book is pervaded by an excellent soirit.** — ^Athenjeui(« 
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